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Or book of exceptional interest to the general public as well 

as to specialists, Les deux sources de la morale et de la 
religion; a small number of interesting philosophical works, espe- 
cially in the fields of ethics and of the philosophy of the sciences ; a 
host of studies in the history of philosophy, some of which are of 
first-rate importance—such is the somewhat abnormal product of 
French philosophical endeavor during the year 1932. As in former 
years, we include in this list certain works written in French, 
but whose authors are Belgian or Swiss. 


I 


That Bergson was composing a work on moral philosophy has 
been a matter of common knowledge for several years. What was 
difficult to foresee, however, was that it should turn out to be 
the kind of work that we now actually possess in Les deux 
sources.* I should scarcely say, as did the very distinguished critic 
who reviewed this work in the Revue de Métaphysique: “It seems 
to us, after the event, that Bergsonianism could not have arrived 
at other conclusions than it has actually attained.”* There is 
certainly something entirely new for Bergsonian philosophy in 
the antithesis between the “closed” and the “open”; between the 
static and the dynamic types of morals and of religion, and the 
doctrine that the latter, although far from suppressing or ren- 
dering useless the former, is yet incomparably superior to it. And 
the same is true with respect to his conception of the defensive 
function of hallucination and fabulation, which arrests the indi- 
vidual, and protects the species from the great dangers of the 

* Translated from the French by M. V. Wilson and H. R. Smart. 


* Félix Alcan, Paris. 
*V. Jankélévitch, Revue de Métaphysique, 1933, 101. 
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intellect ; “the danger, imminent from the moment one begins to 
think, that one will think only of oneself”, or the danger of be- 
coming discouraged and of lapsing into inactivity, because of 
the margin of the unforeseen separating human initiative from 
the effects hoped for, or because of the all too clear image of 
death which cuts short the infinite ambitions of the individual.* 
And since this defense is wholly inadequate, even when it suc- 
ceeds in establishing a tolerable equilibrium between private and 
common interests, a mystic experience intervenes; an experi- 
ence by which one attains to the very source of all being, to re- 
discover there, in all its purity, the élan vital—a force, the exer- 
tions of which, hampered by a rebellious matter, have been able 
to produce on Earth only miserably imperfect realizations of it- 
self. There ensues also the grand representation of a Creator, 
of which this force expresses the will. This Creator retains all 
the essential characteristics of the Christian God, making man 
in his own image, “to know, to love, and to serve Him, and by 
this means to obtain eternal life”, endowing him with liberty, 
thus bestowing upon the creatures the dignity of functioning as 
causes ;* to make of them companions, not only ®e0t 0e@v, gods 
sons of gods, as Plato says in the Timaeus, but “Gods sons of 
a God” (as Cousin, with a noble inaccuracy, translated it), “for 
the Universe is a machine for making Gods’’.® 

There is nothing in all this, certainly, irreconcilable with Berg- 
sonianism as we knew it before; but there is something quite 
other than anything it definitively foreshadowed. And this is 
not yet all in the way of the novel which this fascinating work 
contains. We speak ordinarily (in a language, which, however, 
has little to recommend it) of the ‘man evolved’, and we imagine, 
with Spencerian optimism, that we are born adapted to our en- 
vironment. Nothing could be more false, thinks Bergson; impar- 
tial observation furnishes no reason for believing in the heredity 
of acquired characteristics. Should both parents have learned 
Latin thoroughly and even have taught it many years prior to 
the birth of their son, still the latter will not bring into the world 

* Op. cit. 113, 120, 145, 147. 

*“Deus inferiora gubernat per superiora, ut dignitatem causalitatis crea- 


turis etiam communicet.”—St. Thomas Aquinas. 
* The last word, as we know, of Bergson’s work. 
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with him the least additional ability to learn this language. In- 
deed, he will have the gift of learning languages only to the extent 
to which his parents themselves could have possessed it at their 
birth, in virtue of some organic disposition to which their studies 
have added nothing—Without doubt there is a great apparent 
transformation, but it comes from the environment and from 
education, perhaps even from influences exercised by the maternal 
organism on the infant during the last weeks or the very last 
months preceding birth.* It is very probable that adaptations ap- 
parently innate in the individual should be accredited almost 
entirely to what has been called ‘social heredity’, due to education, 
example, and institutions. A small child, born of French parents 
who have always lived in France, if he be raised from birth in 
England, will speak English with the purest of accents. Were 
the son of a philosopher of the twentieth century to receive an 
education exactly similar to that of a young Greek contemporary 
of Plato’s, he would not have another mentality. Thus, when it 
comes to death, sickness, serious accidents, luck at play or in 





love, modern minds—save in extremely rare cases—are full of 
what one attributes ordinarily to primitive mentality. The slightest 
variation in the social milieu is capable of leading us back to 
the practices of very archaic times, or of projecting us forward 
into most surprisingly novel types of conduct. What would happen 
if the resonance from brain to brain were to take place as easily 
as does radio transmission, or if we knew how to extract energy 
from atomic disintegration as easily as from combustion ? 

It is not my intention here to recall the entire range of ideas 
and suggestions contained in Les deux sources de la morale et de 
la religion. Only by reading the work itself may one savor its 
richness and originality. I would like to call attention, however, 
to the return to the simple life foreseen by Bergson as resulting 
from the oscillation between tendencies which carry one away, 
turn and turn about, with “frenzy”. This doctrine of the diminu- 
tion of material needs has scandalized, at one and the same time, 
the orthodox economists (something one can understand), and 
certain socialists, who probably fear to see financiers and business 


* This idea does not find expression in Bergson’s book, but I know that he 
considers it very plausible, 
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men, perhaps even the State, exploiting for their own benefit this 
ideal of frugality, applied by them solely to the salaried classes. 
“While physics and chemistry”, says Bergson, “help us to satisfy, 
and hence invite us to multiply, our needs, one may foresee that 
physiology and medicine will reveal to us, even more clearly, 
the dangerous features of such multiplication, and the deceptions 
lurking in most of our satisfactions.” Vegetarianism, although 
Bergson does not practice it, seems to him a regimen which offers 
in its favor very plausible arguments, worthy of close examina- 
tion. “Here again”, he says, “belief in the heredity of acquired 
characteristics has done much harm. We are pleased to say that 
the human stomach has become dishabituated; that we can no 
longer nourish ourselves as did primitive man. And we are right, 
if we mean by that that we allow natural dispositions to slumber 
from infancy, and that it would be difficult to reawaken them 
at a certain age. But that we are born thus modified is scarcely 
probable; even supposing that our stomachs differ from those 
of our prehistoric ancestors, the difference is not due to simple 
habits contracted in the course of time.” The same is true with 
respect to the generative impulse, exaggerated and excited be- 
yond all due measure by civilization. “Woman will hasten the 
arrival of this moment [of simplification] to the extent to which 
she really and sincerely desires to become the equal of man, in- 
stead of remaining the instrument she still is, expecting to be 
caused to vibrate by the musician’s bow. May the transformation 
occur: our life will be more serious at the same time that it will 
be more simple. What woman requires in the way of luxury 
to please man, and hence to please herself, will become in large 
part useless. There will be less foolish spending, and also less 
envy. ... The truth is that it is most often out of love of luxury 
that we desire wellbeing, because the wellbeing we lack appears 
to be a luxury, and because we desire to imitate, to equal, those 
who are in a position to enjoy it: In the beginning was vanity.”” 

Now neither science nor the cult of the machine has imposed 
increasing and artificial needs upon man. Were it not diverted 
from its end by “production for gain”, employment of machinery 


* Op. cit. 326, 327. Compare the asceticism of the “noble volunteers” in 
Wells’ Modern Utopia. 
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would result merely in procuring leisure for all and in making 
spiritual pleasures available to a greater number of men. How 
favorable a state of affairs for the liberation of mystical tenden- 
cies, and of the physical powers paralysed or turned back upon 
themselves by the unwise use of machines! The material ob- 
stacles which our planet opposes to spiritual activities could be 
definitely surmounted, and the meaning of life would then be 
revealed so clearly that it would force itself upon the generality 
of men just as does the simple desire to live, at the present time, 
force itself upon almost all. 

Bergson’s work has exerted a profoundly stimulating influence. 
It has given rise to all sorts of appreciative commentaries and 
discussions, and continues to produce the same results as I write. 
I have already cited Jankélévitch’s article. A book by Loisy, the 
celebrated historian of religions, reveals by its very titlke—Y a-t-il 
deux sources de la morale et de la religion?*—that it is designed 
to be a discussion of these new Bergsonian doctrines. While this 
author discusses various details of historical interpretation, and 
opposes to the basic dualism of Bergson his own belief in a 
unique intuition, conditioning moral and religious life—intuition 
of the beauty of devotion and of the value of justice, which, 
he thinks, has displayed itself in every epoch of mankind—and 
while he expresses his concern at finding the hope of conversion 
with which the philosopher’s book closes so “fragile” and so “un- 
certain”, other interpreters exaggerate, on the contrary, the op- 
position between the static and the dynamic in morals and re- 
ligion, gding so far as to say (hereupon certainly exceeding the 
bounds of Bergson’s thought) that on Bergson’s view there ob- 
tains between the two “no agreement, no transaction”. “No transi- 
tion would be more accurate”, said Bergson himself, in the course 
of one of those fascinating conversations which cause his inter- 
locutors to forget the bad state of his health. In fact, social 
and static religion combines itself continuously with mystical and 
dynamic religion. But the two never merge completely ; their type 
of union more nearly resembles that of an emulsion which appears 
homogeneous because of its fineness than that of a chemical 


*Nourry, Paris. The work appeared in February 1933, but it is natural 
to mention it here in spite of the date. 
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combination. Also, in spite of their radical difference in essence, 
the philosopher does not dissociate them except in the sense of 
a passage to the limit, during the process of disengaging analyti- 
cally tendencies which are never found pure in any given indi- 
vidual. 

We must not take too literally the formula according to which 
“man is the end of creation”, often crudely interpreted for pur- 
poses of contemporary polemics, now by Bergson’s friends, and 
again by his opponents. “Man”, in this case, includes all beings 
who are both material and reasonable; all beings who can store 
up energy, in order subsequently to expend it brusquely on some 
useful object, in a manner at once intentional and moral. So un- 
derstood, a “man” might differ from us humans, from the physio- 
logical point of view, to almost any extent. It is not even necessary 
that he either breathe or sleep. Enough that he could perceive 
and act. Life on the earth’s surface probably confronts par- 
ticularly difficult and disadvantageous conditions. This is per- 
haps the source of the multiplicity of individuals. On the planets 
of other solar systems, there possibly exists but a single being of 
this type, displaying a power and a perfection very superior to 
ours, and who is so to speak the God. For this reason, when 
Bergson speaks of Man as the goal of creation he frequently 
adds “‘on earth”, or “on our planet”. This goal is human character, 
in particular in its highest form, i.e., that mystic consciousness 
which enjoys the sense of being in touch with the absolute, and 
the vehicle of which matters little.® 


II 


In the field of logical studies, the “Bibliothéque de la Revue 
des Cours et Conférences” has acquired a very interesting vol- 
ume by Arnold Reymond, Pro-Rector of the University of Lau- 
sanne. Called in 1927 and in 1930 to give courses on logic at 
the Sorbonne during the temporary absence of the professor in 


*I do not want to leave questions of general philosophy without mention- 
ing that Jacques Chevalier has assembled in a small volume, L’idéal et le 
réel (Arthaud, Grenoble) four studies formerly published separately: 
“Ou chercher le réel?”, Nouvelle Journée, oth part 1927; “Le continu et le 
discontinu”, thtd, 15th part 1929; “Le concept et l’idée” (Mélanges Hauriou, 
1929) ; “Idéalisme et réalisme: les idées de l'homme et les idées de Dieu”, 
published in 1923 in the Annales de Université de Grenoble, 
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charge of this instruction, he has summarized the substance of 
them in a work very expressive of the intellectual personality 
of the author. This work, Les principes de la logique et la critique 
contemporaine, therefore lends itself to discussion on numerous 
points ; but even when it arouses opposition it is well documented 
and stimulating. This intellectual stimulation is only the more 
worth while in that Reymond deals in his book with a very 
great variety of subjects. He treats first of all of the history of 
logic, with remarks particularly worthy of attention on the Stoic 
logic; then comes the question of truth, in its relations with the 
character of “Normative Science”, which, since Wundt, we fre- 
quently enough accord to logic. In place of “existential judg- 
ment” and “value judgment” Reymond would prefer the expres- 
sions “monovalent judgment” and “bivalent judgment”, for fear 
that we be tempted to attribute to value an inferior, second-order 
type of existence.’® I do not believe that this would ensue in the 
case of those philosophers who speak of value-judgments in Leib- 
nizian fashion: causae efficientes pendent a finalibus.™ As for 
those who reject this idea, I have the feeling that they will not 
be estopped by this terminology, and will treat monovalence and 
bivalence as typical of ways of thinking impregnated with the 
fundamental vice attaching to the notion of value. 

Readers will profit by the discussion in this work of the idea 
of truth, the cornerstone of logic. The author regards truth as a 
‘function’ of reality, in the mathematical sense of the word—a 
system of correspondence. But he does not, for all that, succumb 
to the “transfigured realism” of Spencer, for which thought cor- 
responds to things as does a projection to the things projected. 
For him, on the contrary, the accord of thought with reality does 
not consist in the relation of isolated elements of thought with 
particular elements of the real. Rather, this correspondence has 
its basis in God, and communicates to a true proposition a char- 
acter of absolute value. “Every thinking being confronted with 
the given (facts, events, etc.) which has motivated it, is con- 
strained by his reason to regard it as true; this is to affirm that 

* Op. cit. 24. Cf. also 65. The work is published by Boivin at Paris. 


™ See “Logique normative et vérités de fait” in the Revue philosophique 
for March 1929. 
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all thinking beings (such as we) are subject to the same condi- 
tions of reflexive analysis and of contact with reality.” 

It goes without saying that in keeping with these principles 
psychology and sociology are sharply separated from the domain 
of logic. This distinction is not expressed in so firm a fashion 
between a sociological philosophy and the logic of identity, which 
in many respects is its inverse. But such a distinction appears to 
be in line with the argument of the work, and it seems that the 
author would accept it without difficulty if the question were ex- 
pressly raised. 

The analysis of logistics, or, more exactly, of the most recent 
point of view of Russell, is the center of the work; but it is 
preceded by a theory of the concept, and followed by a lucid and 
detailed study of the question of the excluded middle, which, 
these last few years, has excited the mathematician-philosophers 
in Switzerland, as well as in France, Belgium and Germany. Here 
we have typical and very interesting remarks on the difference 
between ordinal and cardinal addition, on the antinomies of mathe- 
matical logic, on the notions of zero and continuity. This is a 
chapter exceedingly rich in facts and ideas, the utility of which 
is further increased by the various references which complete it. 
The book closes with a study of the axiomatics of geometry and 
demonstration, in part following the works of Herbrand.™ 

“The true”, concludes Reymond, “has meaning for us humans 
only in and through the act of judgment, which presupposes 
a permanent distinction between the judging activities of thought 
and a quid imposing itself upon such activity as a datum.”*** On 
the one hand an element of reality, on the other the principles of 
identity, contradiction, and excluded middle—such then are the 
absolute conditions of truth. The true is not the real, but rather 
a function of it, and herein resides the virtue of idealism. But 
by the same token truth presupposes reality, and hence realism 
also has its virtue. If this real were pure discontinuity, arith- 
metization would be justified; but continuity is just as plainly 
evident as discontinuity. “Here perhaps is the place to seek one 
of the profound reasons why logistics is powerless to carry out 

"Cf. Logique et mathématiques, by the same author. Félix Alcan, Paris, 


1908. > 
™* Op. cit. 255, 256. 
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the reduction of mathematics to logic, at least along the lines it 
has followed up to the present time.””* 

Scientific methodology, not to be separated from logic except 
at the cost of depriving it of all philosophical interest, has given 
rise to a very instructive work by Bachelard, Professor at the 
University of Dijon, on Le pluralisme cohérent de la chimie 
moderne.** It is a philosophical exposition of contemporary ideas 
on atomism. It reveals very successfully the intellectual tenden- 
cies brought into play in the creation of Mendeléeff’s table, in- 
terpreted first according to J. J. Thompson’s ideas and then in 
the light of the Quantum theory and Pauli’s principle. The sub- 
stance of this book will scarcely permit of being summarized ; its 
value resides in its accuracy and richness. But its conclusions 
do deserve to be mentioned, for they deal with the importance of 
the guiding idea of harmony in the orientation of scientific meth- 
ods. After having cast aside the Harmonies of Nature as con- 
ceived in the eighteenth century, he concludes: “We must start 
from the diversity recognized from the very beginning of experi- 
mental endeavor. By joining the efforts of reason and experience, 
we have perhaps succeeded in replacing, little by little, harmony 
considered as a fact by harmony considered as a [guiding prin- 
ciple of] reasoning.” “In fact it seems as if the continuity of 
an order transcends the discontinuity of facts, and to such an 
extent that one may speak of the continuity of a well-ordered 
discontinuity. Here, just as in mathematics, the law of the series 
takes precedence over the structure of the elements. At least, 
we retain of the structure of the elements only what contributes 
to the construction of a general law, in such a manner as to facili- 
tate the most audacious inductions. We can truly say that in- 
ductive thinking proceeds from phenomenon to noumenon; in 
quite other words, we have the impression of having found the 
reason of the induction. .. . With the search for an harmonious 

* Op. cit. 268. 

*J. Vrin, Paris. This work is supplemented by an historical and critical 
study, which I do not analyse in detail, since it appeared only in 1933, but 
which I recommend heartily in advance to all who are interested in the ques- 
tion. (Les Intuitions atomistiques, by Gaston Bachelard. Boivin, Paris.) It is 
sufficient to note that the same author also published in 1932 a little book, 
L’Intuition de Vinstant, which is of the nature of a psychological and philo- 


sophical meditation 4 propos of another contemporary work, Siloé, by Gaston 
Roupnel. These two last-mentioned books are published by Stock, Paris. 
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thought-structure we might associate a principle of sufficient con- 
struction. ... Along this line we should find means of integrating 
with the principle the inference from reasons of symmetry and 
even from the needs of ornamentation. ... An aesthetic of know- 
ledge thus springs into life; that is to say, attains to a realiza- 
tion, a satisfaction of itself, in contact with the aesthetic of 
substances. Reciprocally the rationality of science is better con- 
firmed by the well-ordered variations of experience than by a 
monotonous identity.” Recalling an idea of G. N. Lewis, he 
goes so far as to say that we could perhaps see in the configura- 
tion of the rare gases the goal towards which chemical reactions 
are tending. 

I would not mention these very interesting ideas, which recall 
the Pancalism of J. M. Baldwin, without making certain reserva- 
tions to which Meyerson, also, would certainly subscribe. No 
doubt, reason is the friend of order and harmony. But the prin- 
ciple of unity in variety, long ago employed by Mendelssohn as 
a formula for Beauty, is something too indefinite to attach itself 
to the fundamentals of scientific investigation. And the idea of 
harmony varies ceaselessly, sometimes complicating, sometimes 
simplifying itself, and sometimes even completely altering its 
range of functioning. Simplification prevailed from the Renais- 
sance to the seventeenth century and again during the eighteenth 
century. On the other hand complexity reigned from the eight- 
eenth century to the age of romanticism. The effective simplicity 
of Debussy’s music was substituted for the distinct and rigid 
multiplicity of tonalities in classical music. Harmony is therefore 
of itself only an intermediary and a compromise. It receives di- 
versity from experience and participates in the unity of reason. 
We hold to it only “for lack of something better”. The example 
of chemistry itself seems to me striking in this respect. What 
gave rise to “the coherent pluralism of modern chemistry” is the 
rational effort, already manifest in Greek antiquity, to reach a 
conception of the unity of matter. The most fundamental guiding 
category, lending its force to harmony itself, is thus identity, to 
which Spir, Meyerson, and myself, among others, have so pa- 
tiently called the attention of thinkers. Not the “monotonous iden- 


* Op. cit. 228. 
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tity” which consists in the indefinite repetition of the same, and 
which Bachelard is right not to regard as an ideal, since it is 
only the poorest form of a harmony wherein diversity plays its 
part, but ideal identity, indiscernible to representation, the “in- 
finite diamond of a perfect transparency”, which indeed seems at 
once, along different lines, the ideal of constitutive reason and of 
mystical thought.”* 
III 


In the realm of ethics we may mention first Lemarié’s La morale 
privée.” The work bearing this rather enigmatical title is a study 
in “practical ethics” on the family, respect for and love of others, 
and the moral problems of individuals. In this field, however, 
what is unquestionably the most interesting work of the past 
year is the voluminous Traité de morale** just published by Du- 
préel, professor at the University of Brussels. The general form 
of the work has nothing novel about it; it is sanctioned by the 
tradition in the French lycées. But its details are often quite 
original. The first division of the treatise presents an historical 
and critical review of the philosophical doctrines concerning con- 
duct: eudaemonism (he uses the term in the broad sense ap- 
plicable to all the moral theories of antiquity), classical rational- 
ism, utilitarianism, naturalistic trends, Kantian ethics, and lastly 
the doctrine of progress and evolution. Moral scepticism also 
receives ample treatment. The various tendencies of thought are 
clearly stated and critically examined in an informal and viva- 
cious manner. 

The second part of the work, the most important of all, corre- 
sponds to what we ordinarily call “moral theory”. The point 
of view is that of a sociologist, but does not represent the socio- 
logical doctrine of any particular school. There would appear 
to be a somewhat closer connection with Tarde than with Durk- 
heim, since the author regards the social relationship as consist- 
ing essentially of a synthesis of physical actions and pyschologi- 
cal phenomena. These terms are to be interpreted, not in the 
light of behaviorism, but in that of the psychological doctrine of 


™ See, in the Revue de cours et conférences for April 1925, “Raison con- 
stituante et raison constituée”. 

* Félix Alcan, Paris. 

* 2 vols. 705 pp. Travaux de l'Université de Bruxelles. 
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consciousness, a theory which he fully accepts. “There is a social 
relationship between two individuals when, because of the exist- 
ence or the activity of the one, there results a modification in 
the acts and circumstances of the other.’’® It is quite evident 
that, from the very beginning, social relationships are multiple, 
diverse, and interconnecting. The cause and the raison d’étre of 
moral rules is the establishment and maintenance of these social 
relationships, the effect of which is to render a common life more 
advantageous than a state of isolation. They pass through three 
stages of development: the instinctive, the conscious, and the re- 
flective. To the last of these corresponds the pure moral will, or 
the moral ideal. 

Dupréel goes on to analyse benevolence, justice and honor. And, 
in the case of honor, he carries his analysis much farther than 
is ordinarily done in works of this kind. He also treats of sexual 
morality, to which he devotes twenty-four pages, well-furnished 
with references and discussion. Contrary to the generally ac- 
cepted views of our own day, he is distinctly opposed to sex 
education in the courses on ethics and philosophy, and even holds 
that parents ought not to speak of such matters to their chil- 
dren. To him the incomplete, awkward and inexact surmises 
made by the children themselves are worth much more than the 
carefully deliberated intervention of grown-ups, for such inter- 
vention tends to eliminate the quality of shamefulness belonging 
to sexual acts, and consequently to destroy an essential acquisi- 
tion of a moral civilization. 

Dupréel also carries out some very original studies of high- 
mindedness or nobility of soul, the conflicts of duties, the an- 
tinomies that arise from the fact that values are diverse, and finally 
the philosophical conclusions resulting from the study of ethics. 
Great emphasis is placed on what he calls “convention” in the strict 
etymological sense,”° that is, an accord of minds at once spon- 
taneous and voluntary, that other philosophers have called as- 
similation and involution. 

Hence it appears to Dupréel that the fundamental condition 
and basis of all speculation that is not chimerical or charlatan- 

* Op. cit. 291. 


* See his article “Convention et raison” in the Revue de Métaphysique, 
July 1925. 
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esque is a respect for that view of the world which derives from 
our common sense, gradually elaborated by struggling humanity, 
and conserved and continually readapted to meet living needs. 
“How fantastic it is to want to find, once and for all, a re- 
presentation of the Universe more coherent and consistent, more 
enduring and fruitful, than this world of our familiar and tra- 
ditional conceptions, the very basis of social life, moral value, 
sentimental inclinations, artistic creation, and even of science, 
which finds here its point of departure, its provisional supports, 
and the sole source of its interest!” 

How much there is of solidity, directness, personal appeal— 
of the paradoxical and debatable also—in this new publication 
by a thinker already known for his independence, at times rather 
venturesome with respect to the historical traditions and in- 
tellectual fashions of philosophy! His colleagues, the profes- 
sional philosophers, often grow impatient with him. Men who 
do their own thinking, unhampered by academic considerations, 
are not always of his opinions, to be sure, but they are induced 
by studying them not to remain too comfortably at rest with that 
common sense which Dupréel quite rightly says cannot be ignored, 
but which we must nevertheless transcend. 

Dealing with problems on the borderline between ethics and 
psychology is the remarkable work of Piaget, in continuation 
of so many other substantial and interesting volumes, Le juge- 
ment moral chez l'enfant.” Here we have exact and numerous 
facts interpreted by the aid of ingenious and bold analyses—sure 
indications of the handiwork of the able experimenter and phi- 
losopher who is director of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Such matters as the observance of, and spontaneous respect 
for, rules in games such as marbles and hide-and-seek, the moral 
judgments of children concerning their relations with their parents 
and teachers, their idea of responsibility in case of accident or 
stupidity, the distinction between lying and self-deception, the 
formation of character that induces children to respect their ha- 
bitual tasks, even when the parents want to discontinue them 
because they are no longer significant, and the child’s feeling con- 
cerning the justice of punishments, are treated with a wealth of 


™ Félix Alcan, Paris. 
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documentation and an analytical subtlety that inspires for this 
book the most keen and lasting interest. The conclusion resulting 
from this work is not only that from the factual point of view 
a regular transformation of the feelings of the child takes place 
year by year, completely analogous to what Piaget had observed 
elsewhere in the development of the intellectual functions, but also 
that there is a profound difference (and this will be found true 
in the case of many adults also) between a moral judgment in- 
cited by theoretical or imaginary situations—e.g., by anecdotes 
related to the children—and one incited by a precisely similar 
fact of which they have been witnesses. In such cases it is a 
matter not of individual sympathies or interests that might come 
into play in such a way as to induce two conflicting value judg- 
ments, as often happens in comedies; but rather of an effect 
that is more subtle, more profound and difficult to explain, yet 
verified by experience. “Reason cannot be made to function when 
confronted by artificial tests”, as Meyerson likes to put it from 
the speculative point of view. And this is also true from the 
ethical point of view. The present, the actual, exercise on the 
mind an influence sui generis that nothing else can duplicate. It 
would be a task well worth while to study the moral evaluations 
of adults with as much care, objectivity and intelligence. But 
this would obviously be more difficult, as it would also be more 
fruitful. Doubtless it would present as many surprises to the 
observers, for it has always been the distinctive characteristic 
of objective science to reveal facts that were hardly anticipated 
a priori. 

The concluding chapter of this work deals with “the twofold 
morality of children and the types of social relationships”. It 
discusses Fauconnet’s essentially sociological conception of re- 
sponsibility, and reveals the weaknesses and equivocations in- 
volved in Durkheim’s doctrine of moral authority. Let us merely 
note that Piaget emphasizes, by way of opposition, a great dis- 
tinction between two social functions, namely, constraint and 
codperation. In the name of the latter, he stands out strongly 
against Durkheim in defense of the active school, and the appeal 
to the spontaneity of children, individual interest, and free ini- 
tiative. The great sociologist admits but one type of authority, 
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that of the master or parents, and a single kind of rule, namely 
those that they impose, at the same time that they submit them- 
selves to them. There are two kinds, contends Piaget, which often 
bring about quite diverse results; and education consists in the 
passage from one to the other. With Foerster and Dewey he holds 
that in order to ameliorate adult social life self-government and 
democracy must begin in the school. One-sided respect and so- 
cial constraint alone would eventually result in a purely static 
type of morality; in those rigorous formulas (necessarily absurd 
in certain cases) demanded by a given society at a given time. 
On the other hand, codperation gives birth to immanent norms 
of conduct which contemporary moral practice never exhausts, 
and which serve to indicate a line of advance in moral judgments. 
According to a distinction that Piaget is good enough to borrow 
from my works, the first type of morals belongs to “established 
reason” (la raison constituée) ; the second is the basis of “con- 
stitutive reason” (/a raison constituante), which indicates the 
direction of growth of ideas. 

Up to this point we are in agreement. And we agree also con- 
cerning the opposition between the two modes of connection 
among individuals that are combined under the name of “society”. 
There is (1) the society of differentiation and organization, 
wherein solidarity derives from the need felt by the differentiated 
individuals for one another. And on the other hand there is 
(2) the communal or assimilated society, wherein individuals are 
bound together through what they have in common, or through 
the desire to increase this internal convergence. 

But at this point Piaget makes certain reservations, and does 
not consider it entirely possible to admit the consequences that 
I would draw from this distinction.*? To assimilation he opposes 
reciprocity; as the anti-feminists have already done, in a par- 
ticular instance, in holding that from the point of view of sex 
differences, women could become the equals of men, but not 
similar to them in their manner of thinking or in their social 
functions. The same thing is true, it seems to me, of “reciproc- 
ity”, or equality, as of harmony, of which we were speaking above. 


“A. Lalande, Les Illusions évolutionnistes, particularly chapter xiii, 
paragraph 117. See also “La vie et l’ceuvre d’Alfred Espinas” Revue interna- 
tionale de sociologie, March 1925, 126-129. 
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These are all transitional conceptions, and the theories which take 
them for standards of evaluation, entirely just and respectable 
relatively to a given state of moral and political life, become 
insufficient when the point of view of the passage of time (or, 
as the linguists say, of diachronie) is substituted for that of a 
given time (synchronie). Reciprocity of services or good deeds 
is an excellent formula among equals, but it becomes a very de- 
batable principle of justice to apply among the differentiated and 
unequal parties to a cooperative enterprise. It leads to the apologue 
of Menenius Agrippa, The Bodily Members and the Stomach, an 
apologue designed to keep plebeians under the domination of pa- 
tricians. And it has engendered the theory of the “codperation of 
the social classes”, apt to maintain, in an almost acceptable modus 
vivendi, consumers, business men, industrialists, and workers. It 
is a half-hearted ideal, a compromise of “established reason”, 
deriving its entirely relative value from a movement of assimila- 
tion working from within. Opposing the relative order that this 
conception makes supreme, the ideal requires a further step towards 
equality and fraternity in the social order, and towards mystic 
union in the realm of intra-human or religious feelings. This 
attitude “obliges individuals to orient themselves relatively to 
one another, in such a fashion that the laws of perspective re- 
sulting from this reciprocity do not suppress particular points of 
view.”** Here we have, obviously, a great advance relatively to 
the widespread egoism practised by the majority of men in mod- 
ern society, and for which we have found above that Bergson 
offered the explanation. But it is of the very nature of outer 
perception to efface our particular points of view, to make us 
forget that we see only one side of anything, and to represent 
it to us so well as a whole, and in an external manner, that it 
is very hard to return to the immediately given, and to see ob- 
jects as we do spots of color. Does not this dissolution of the 
“points of view” in a single, ideal representation show clearly 
that, in emphasizing the dynamic, the tendency, and not the actual 
state of affairs, reciprocity spells a superior degree of community, 
and thereby ultimately presupposes, as a regulative idea, an iden- 


"J. Piaget, Le jugement moral chez l'enfant 462. 
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tity, in the sense that it always advances as does the branch of 
a curve towards its asymptote? 


IV 


A very original transition from philosophy to its history is 
presented to us in the brilliant work by “Alain”, entitled Jdées 
(Platon, Descartes, Hegel).** Properly speaking this work is not 
historical, if we reserve this name for the analysis of doctrines 
and the study of their interconnections. “Leaving for others the 
work of the historian”, says the author, “which is not my busi- 
ness, I wish simply to bring to light a fair number of profound, 
underlying ideas.” But while thus laying aside all documentary 
instruction and the whole apparatus of erudition, Chartier never- 
theless casts a good many flashes of light on the thought of the 
past. So one sees in the evening, in Paris, electric projectors 
revealing among the shadows unsuspected aspects of the monu- 
ments of past centuries. And moreover is it worth the trouble 
to write a history of philosophy in the most technically skilled 
manner, if not with a view to rediscover the movement culminat- 
ing in the present and to be able to rethink powerful ideas— 
and there are no such ideas save those which grasp with precision 
some aspect of truth—capable of orienting us once more, directly 
or indirectly, in this personal movement of the spirit wherein 
activity is not to be separated from intelligence? 

I do not think that a true historian of philosophy, like Bréhier, 
would contest this, for it is he who wrote in the introduction 
to his great work :* “Philosophical doctrines are not things but 
thoughts, themes for meditation which propose themselves to 
the future, and whose fertility is never really exhausted.” Just 
at this precise moment he has published the sixth and seventh 
parts, thus completing this vast and splendid work, conceived 
in an entirely new manner, disentangled from the long notes which 

“Paul Hartmann, Paris. “Alain”, it must be recalled, is the pseudonym 
of Chartier, professor of advanced philosophy at the Lycée Henri IV. 

Histoire de la philosophie, in two large volumes, the first of 711 pages 
(Antiquity and the Middle Ages), the second of 1184 pages (Modern and 
Contemporary Philosophy), published by Félix Alcan, Paris. Bréhier has 


just published a new edition, revised and enlarged, of his smaller Histoire 
de la philosophie allemande (J. Vrin, Paris). 
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so often fill half of the pages of Zeller and the other historians 
of his school. The work is not designed for technical philosophers, 
who ought to refer directly to the sources, or at least to mono- 
graphs, but for students and the general public, who need to get 
hold quickly of the essential ideas, and to find in it a presentation 
of such dimensions that it can be grasped as a whole. At the 
same time Bréhier does not limit himself, as is too often the case, 
to the men adjudged most representative, and who are ordinarily 
the only ones well known. In order to understand the spirit of 
a period of philosophy we must study not only the men whom 
public opinion has placed in the first rank, but also those of the 
second and even of the third. And moreover the thoughts and 
characters of these men, whose names alone are usually cited, 
are often still of very great interest, even when considered in 
isolation. Thus, for example, in the epoch of Maine de Biran, 
Bréhier devotes instructive studies to the traditionalists, Joseph 
de Maistre, Louis de Bonald, Benjamin Constant, Lamennais ; 
to ideologists like Destutt de Tracy, Cabanis, Ampére ; to the bio- 
logist Bichat. Making use of the remarkable researches of Maxi- 
milien Vallois, whose loss to scholarship we deplore, he writes 
an entirely new paragraph concerning the introduction of the 
Kantian philosophy in France. Along with the classical spiritual- 
ism of Cousin and his school, he does not neglect the philosophies 
of religion of Ballanche, Wronski, and Kirkegaard, or Emerson, 
or the fidéisme of Buchez and of the Abbé Bautain. As part of 
the intellectual environment of Auguste Comte’s social philosophy, 
he includes the philosophies of Fourier, Saint-Simon, and Proud- 
hon. When he comes to contemporaries, he makes his excuses 
for not being able to speak of them with the detachment neces- 
sary to judge their doctrines and make them really a part of 
history. Rather, he says, he will simply classify them. But this 
classification is philosophical and instructive by virtue of its pre- 
cision, its completeness, and its impartiality. It may well turn 
out to be of extreme value. Practising the same method as that 
used for the preceding epoch, he goes into detail concerning the 
various theories of transformation, evolution, and positivism, 
which have placed their stamp so firmly on the second half of 
the nineteenth century. Pragmatism, idealism, criticism of the 
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sciences by scientists themselves, and strictly philosophical criti- 
cism, are subsequently dealt with one by one. The work ends, as 
scientific works usually do, without drawing any general con- 
clusions. And correctly so, for, as he wrote at the beginning of 
his first volume, “history is never completed”. 

It appears to me that to be ranked immediately after this great 
work, in order of importance and innovation among French his- 
torical publications of 1932, is Réflexions sur la pensée comtienne, 
by Jean Delvolvé, professor in the Faculté des Lettres of Tou- 
louse.”* From his earlier works Delvolvé would seem to have more 
in common with a naturalistic monism than with the rigorous 
dualism of an Auguste Comte and the radical opposition which 
he introduces between “humanity” and “animality”. However that 
may be, rarely has the author of the Cours de philosophie positive 
and of the Systéme de politique positive been the subject of so 
penetrating and so sympathetic a commentary. While recognizing 
the merit and utility of their studies, Delvolvé sharply opposes 
many of his predecessors. In his celebrated work Lévy-Bruhl con- 
cerns himself only with the Comtian philosophy in the narrower 
sense of the word, without treating his ethical and religious doc- 
trines. And Georges Dumas studies him from the point of view of 
a psychiatrist, and while casting aside the suspicion of folly at- 
taching to Comte’s later works, interests himself in the positivist 
church only as a curious aberration of feeling. Ernest Seilliére is 
equally severe upon this variety of “mysticism”. The forerunners 
to whom Delvolvé attaches himself most willingly are Ravaisson, 
who, in his Rapport sur la philosophie en France au XIX° siécle, 
emphasized in unforgettable language the opposition between posi- 
tivism in the proper sense of the word and materialism, and Bou- 
troux, who, in various studies, especially in Science et religion, 
exhibited with much force the internal unity of all of Comte’s 
writings, and assigned supreme importance to the synthetic and 
practical result by which the work is finally crowned. As against 
the coalition of Christians who scorn the Religion of Humanity 
as grossly spurious, and the purely scientific minds who will not 
allow that one exceed the bounds of positivism in the narrower 
sense of the word, Delvolvé has endeavored to reveal the value of 


* Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine, Félix Alcan, Paris. 
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the total work, beginning with the Plan des travaux scientifiques 
nécessaires pour réorganiser la Société, and terminating with the 
Catéchisme positiviste, in perfect accord with the problem he as- 
signed to himself from the very beginning. Comte did not claim 
that the principles of the positive mind (l’esprit positif), and its 
superiority over theological or metaphysical mind, were a dis- 
covery of his own; he accepts them, in 1824, in a letter to his 
friend Valet, as “a fact which no one today could or does con- 
test”.?" The contrast is profound between this discipline and the 
aspirations of his spirit towards the general and synthetic theory 
which is to give birth to moral and social reforms. The whole 
value of the “law of the three stages”, for him, lies in the course 
(vection) which it indicates, in the vision of the progress of the 
mind it enshrouds, and in the fruits it ought to bear in practice. 
From this point of view a multitude of texts from Comte, seem- 
ingly possessed of only a commonplace significance, acquire a dis- 
tinction and a depth entirely unsuspected. The primacy of feeling 
and the subjective method no longer appear a psychological acci- 
dent, but find themselves attached by a multitude of bonds, only 
just now brought to light, to the earlier and elementary preoccu- 
pations of the author of the Cours. Not that there is nothing new 
in Comte’s thought, nor even that his doctrine is free from con- 
tradiction; but he wished to maintain his first formulas, and he 
finds the means to connect them with his final preoccupations by 
transitions which explain them and give them a new range of sig- 
nificance. To satisfy all metaphysical needs without constructing 
a metaphysics—such, perhaps, would be the best formula in which 
to sum up this effort. “The continuous displacement of the system, 
by means of the most ingenious and artificial detours of logic, 
down the slope terminating in the resolution of the conflicts”, con- 
stitutes in his eyes what is of principal philosophical (and drama- 
tic as well) interest in Comte’s thought. Reoriented in the philo- 
sophical current flowing from his age to ours, we see how this 
thought has rejoined the great tradition, with which, at the very 
first, it had believed itself to be breaking. It is in this way, thinks 
Delvolvé, that Comte’s influence on theory and practice has been 


* Letter cited p. 30. 
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fruitful, and makes itself felt even in our own days with no ap- 
parent diminution.* 

It is scarcely necessary to call the attention of those who read 
English to the second series of Gifford Lectures presented by 
Gilson, professor at the Collége de France, on L’esprit de la 
philosophie Médiévale,*® which have also appeared in French. 
These splendid lectures, so rich in content, reveal a rare familiarity 
with the doctrines in question, and an admirable grasp of the 
period as a whole. And hence Gilson is able to get hold, one after 
the other, of the great problems of philosophy—knowledge of 
self and of things, the intellect and its object, love, freedom, the 
moral law, conscience, nature, history—and, with respect to each, 
to give a vigorous and close-knit synthesis of the essential thoughts 
of the principal medieval authors about them. 

In this connection we may observe that the problem of the 
existence of a “Christian philosophy”, which we mentioned in a 
preceding article,®® still remains a subject of discussion. The en- 
tire final chapter of Gilson’s work is devoted to it, and the ac- 
companying notes supply very valuable references on this con- 
troversy. Almost at the same moment Maurice Blondel has pub- 
lished in La Nouvelle Journée a voluminous cahier of 170 pages, 
entitled “‘Le probléme de la philosophie catholique”, which is an 
impassioned monograph in the contemporary history of ideas. 
The first part tells of the controversies raised in 1893 by the 
thesis advanced in L’ Action, and of the suspicions aroused by this 
work, both in the Roman church and among the free thinkers. He 
analyses, comments upon, justifies, and on some points corrects, 
his Lettre of 1896, Sur les exigences de la pensée contemporaine 


* Arbousse-Bastide, of whom we shall speak a little further on in con- 
nection with the Recherches Philosophiques, has published the same year a 
little volume containing twenty-two Lettres inédites d’ Auguste Comte a C.de 
Bligniéres, and a few letters to other correspondents concerning the same 
recipient. They are preceded by an excellent Introduction (J. Vrin, Paris). 
Still other works on Comte are in preparation. 

*J. Vrin, Paris. These lectures may be read without referring to the 
sources, but each one is completed, at the end of the volume, by detailed 
notes giving all the useful references. 

rs This Review XLII (January 1933) 27. 

_ ” It will be recalled that he had previously replied to Bréhier in an article 
in the Revue de Métaphysique for October, 1931, entitled “Y a-t-il une 
philosophie chrétienne ?”, 
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en matiére d’apologétique. We have here a great many documents 
today difficult to find and for that reason so much the more valu- 
able. The second part is a thorough study of the ideas of Cardinal 
Deschamps, archbishop of Malines, who played one of the leading 
parts at the Vatican Council and in the editing of the Constitution 
De Fide. Blondel shows that the substance of what others have 
reproached him for as dangerous innovation is already to be found 
in the works of this great theologian. Finally, the last third of the 
work clarifies the idea of “Christian philosophy” and that of 
“Catholic philosophy” ; criticizes at once both Bréhier and Gilson ; 
and, while accepting the latter of the two expressions and con- 
necting it with his own effort to prepare the way by philosophy for 
what can only be achieved by grace, nevertheless adds that the 
epithets “Christian” or “Catholic”, attached to the word “philoso- 
phy”, remain in many respects ambiguous, and are to be em- 
ployed only with discretion and under reservations, secundum 
quid and not simpliciter. 

I should have to discuss here at length, were it not a collection 
of articles previously published separately, J. Wahl’s work, Vers 
le concret.** These are studies of great importance, and deserve to 
be re-read. They may, however, easily have escaped the earlier 
attention of certain readers, for they first appeared in four sepa- 
rate reviews. The first is devoted to William James as revealed in 
his correspondence ; the second to “La philosophie spéculative de 
M. Whitehead” ; the last to a very original work of six years ago, 
“Le journal métaphysique de Gabriel Marcel”. Wahl is an atten- 
tive reader and a safe guide. He knows how to illumine obscurities 
and disentangle the essentials in what he studies. I have never 
realized this more strongly than on reading his chapter on the 
works of Whitehead, at once so interesting and so difficult to 
follow and to assimilate in their original form. 

This year has also witnessed the publication of many historical 
works of great interest. Such a one is R. Berthelot’s Science et 
philosophie chez Goethe.* The first part concerns Goethe and 
Lamarck, the second compares Goethe’s ideas with those of cer- 





"Vers le concret—Etudes d'histoire de la philosophie contemporaine. J. 
Vrin, Paris. Wahl is professor of the history of philosophy at the Univer- 
sitv of Lyons. 

* Félix Alcan, Paris. 
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tain great German Romanticists—Fichte, Schelling, and especially 
Hegel. Another is La philosophie de Fontenelle ou le sourire de la 
Raison,** by Raoul Carré, a well-documented work, full of facts 
and ideas, and at the same time attractive and agreeable to read; 
like Fontenelle himself his historian “wears a smile”. This study 
is supplemented by a critical and documented edition of the 
opuscule Sur l’origine des fables. Lachiéze-Rey has brought out 
two very learned and profound volumes, one on Les origines 
cartésiennes du Dieu de Spinoza, the other on L’Idéalisme kan- 
tien. These four publications by Carré and Lachiéze-Rey are 
works written for the doctorat-és-Lettres, and do honor to the 
Sorbonne’s collection of theses. Following their examinations, 
Carré was designated professor at the University of Poitiers and 
Lachiéze-Rey at the University of Toulouse. 

Ernest Jovy has published the eighth volume of his Etudes 
pascaliennes,* containing, like the preceding volumes, many curi- 
ous historical facts. In particular he demonstrates that Pascal did 
not, as is generally held, invent the dray, for this type of vehicle 
is named and defined in French and English dictionaries from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. We owe to Maurice Man- 
quat, professor at the Catholic Faculty of Sciences at Angers, a 
study on Aristote naturaliste,** which is original and instructive ; 
and to Palhoriés a volume on L’héritage de la pensée antique,** 
tracing in bold outline Greek philosophy considered as the pre- 
paration for, and the call to, Christian philosophy. Garin is the 
author of La théorie de lidée suivant l’école thomiste,®*® and of 
Théses cartésiennes et théses thomistes,“° which represent consid- 
erable amounts of reading, analysis and discussion. And these 
titles do not exhaust the list that could be cited in this type of 
publications. 

Let us devote a few words in closing to various publications 
due to collaborators, which do not conform to the preceding classi- 


~. Félix Alcan, Paris. 
= Two volumes of 288 and 509 pages respectively. Félix Alcan, Paris. 
* J. Vrin, Paris. 
* Forming the fifth volume of the Cahiers de la philosophie de la Nature. 
. Vrin, Paris. 
“ Félix Alcan, Paris. 
* 2 vols. Desclée and Brouwer, Paris. 
“Same publishers. 
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fication. A new edition of the Vocabulaire technique et critique de 
la philosophie has appeared, enlarged by a third volume containing 
lexicographical supplements, particularly on the words Actif, 
Asymbolie, Civil et Civilisation, Conscience collective, Construire, 
Dérivation (in Pareto’s sense of the word), Forme et formalisme, 
Généralisation, Hallucination, Humanisme, Idéalisme, Illusion, In- 
volution, etc., as well as translations of all the Greek and Latin 
texts cited in the body of the work. Georges Dumas and various 
collaborators, including Bourdon, Larguier de Bancels, A. Mayer, 
I. Meyerson, and H. Piéron, have published the second volume of 
the Nouveau Traité de Psychologie, dealing with excitation in re- 
lation to movement and secretions, sensations, affective states, 
needs and tendencies, and images. The review Méthode began to 
appear in May, 1932. Its title does not indicate the content, but the 
sub-title explains it.“ It is an organ of communication among 
professors of philosophy, particularly professors of the secondary 
institutions. Such professors are numerous in France, as a result 
of the organization which I outlined in an earlier article of this 
series.** It is a review written by younger men who fear neither 
bold innovations nor even severe characterizations of the ideas and 
men they wish to react against. But interesting studies on the prob- 
lems and methods of teaching will also be found in it. 

Finally a new annual collection of studies, under the title of 
Recherches philosophiques,** was launched last year by A. Koyré, 
H. Ch. Puech and A. Spaier. It contains articles dealing with 
basic problems, some of them quite lengthy, such as “Pensée et 
Etendue” by Spaier, ““Nouméne et Micro-physique” by Bachelard, 
and “De la nature de la cause”, a translation of a study by Heideg- 
ger. It also conducts “Symposiums” on the irrational and on philo- 
sophical methods, in which French philosophers especially, but also 
English, German and Dutch philosophers have participated. Then 
there are studies on the orientation of philosophical and psycho- 
logical research in foreign countries (Germany, Belgium, Rou- 
mania and Switzerland), presented by native writers. Finally there 


“ Méthode, Revue de l'enseignement philosophique, edited by Professors 
"tices of La Rochelle and Bénézé of the Paris lycées. Boivin. 

aris. 

“See this Review XXXV (Nov. 1026) 400 ff. 

“One large volume of 518 pp. Boivin, Paris. 
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are numerous reviews of works in various languages. A spirit of 
broad liberalism and of European coéperation—in anticipation of 
the event of its becoming truly international—is the first striking 
characteristic of this important publication. 

The second characteristic is the importance accorded in this 
work to the actual state of affairs, and, as the Announcement 
reads, to looking forward. It is not due to accident that this publi- 
cation calls itself Recherches. Without scorning what preceding 
generations have accomplished, the directors, also young men, in- 
tend to emphasize what is newest and anticipations which still 
preserve “their vital heat”. “There is no philosophical work”, they 
declare, “which does not remain on trial to the end. .. . Through 
the struggles of the seeker, first with his own conscience, then 
with his critics, what is to endure of a conception defines itself, 
the limits of a working hypothesis appear, and interest begins to 
wane. It is already nothing more than a stage reached and soon 
left behind. . .. Such is the thankless law of research.” It would be 
impossible to express with more vigor the spirit dominating the 
philosophy of our age, this profound revolutionary aspiration, 
seeking after something new and unforeseen, which animates the 
majority of the rising philosophical generation. It is true that a 
minority, otherwise important, appears on the contrary to shut 
itself up within the fortress of the Catholic tradition, and to con- 
sider the truth as formulated by St. Thomas a definite acquisition. 
Yet this minority is less confident of the immutable than it seems 
to be in the light of its principles. And when it acquiesces in the 
celebrated formula, Vetera novis augere, many of its representa- 
tives place the accent on movis. This passion for the morrow and 
for creative differentiation is very far, certainly, from the Hege- 
lian becoming and from progress conceived after the manner of 
Auguste Comte. Both of the latter were dominated by the idea 
of development, not only possessed of a definite significance, but 
directed towards such and such an assignable goal, whether it be 
the reign of Absolute Spirit or the definitive organization of hu- 
manity. But what seems to prevail here is the idea of an open 
and indefinite process of change, and its apostles ascribe all its 
value to a differential of which they do not even wish to ask 
themselves if it admits of an integral. Must we see in this the ripe 
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fruit of Spencerian and Nietzschean evolutionism, slowly seeping 
into the consciousnesses and even subconsciousnesses of the young 
men of the twentieth century? Is it the reaction against the dis- 
order and economic and moral disequilibrium of our age, the bit- 
ter need to escape from an intolerable social situation, a need ex- 
pressing itself by means of an essentially innovating ideology? If 
the first explanation is the true one, the anti-spencerian reaction, 
well-nigh universal in the domain of analysed and well-considered 
ideas, will end by sinking in its turn into the unconscious spon- 
taneity of the thinkers. And we can wait to see the convergent 
involution assuming twenty or thirty years from now this réle of 
implicit directive value, incorporated in thought itself, which it 
represents at present only for certain philosophers, and on the 
speculative level. I have observed elsewhere how cultivated men 
speak with scorn of evolutionary doctrines of the Spencerian sort, 
and nevertheless appeal, without being aware of it, in their manner 
of reasoning, to postulates or beliefs deriving directly from them. 

If the second explanation is right, several results are yet pos- 
sible. Either humanity and civilization will perish in the struggle 
of egoistic doctrines with each other, and in anarchy. Or an 
authority quite as severe as the Church formerly was will impose 
upon our minds, by all instrumentalities, a social and philosophical 
dogma from which we cannot cast off, perhaps for centuries, with- 
out risking all sorts of persecution. Or, finally, the order estab- 
lished on the obliteration of social classes will flower in a spiritual 
life at once free and common, without feverish pursuit of another 
state, but both active and oriented towards a more perfect com- 
munity, tenderly respectful of the past and looking without fear 
towards the future, as in the dream of William Morris. This re- 
juvenescence is only one of the possibilities of the uncertain time 
in which we are living, but it is the only one that gives it a mean- 
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CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY* 


UR review of contemporary German philosophy will be ar- 

ranged this year to present a larger selection of books dealing 
with the history of philosophy, including the general history of 
civilization and culture. Among books of this sort may be counted 
also an important work dealing historically with theories of his- 
torical explanation and historiography (hermeneutics). 

It has been the custom recently to complain of a decline in his- 
torical interest and investigation. This complaint has been only 
partially justified. In the first place, when historicism was at its 
height, historical studies, both in philosophy and in other branches 
of cultural study, encroached altogether too much upon systematic 
and critical studies. For this reason the importance and the regard 
attached to purely philosophical and non-historical contributions 
were underestimated, and no small effort was required to restore 
metaphysical investigation to the place which it undoubtedly de- 
serves and to repress historicism, which pretended to be the only 
proper method. It was toward such an effort that the splendid in- 
vestigations of Ernst Troeltsch moved, who was lost all too soon 
to philosophy and the history of culture. He died in 1924. In his 
extensive work, Der Historismus und seine Probleme,’ he made a 
contribution, equally important both for its inclusiveness and its 
profundity, to the origin of modern historical studies, and later 
in his suggestive little book, Der Historismus und seine Uber- 
windung,? he tried to point out those possibilities and character- 
istics of historicism which, he was convinced, must be extirpated, 
because of the dangerous relativism that is its inevitable result. 
For Troeltsch very well knew that historicism—the scientific 
theory which seeks to explain and justify all phenomena only ac- 
cording to their empirical and causal development—necessarily 
leads not merely to a catastrophe for metaphysical thought but 
also to the destruction of any definite view of life and to absolute 

* Translated from the German by George H. Sabine. 
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anarchy with respect to values. He conceived it as a principal part 
of his life-work to transcend this “anarchy of values” (to use a 
phrase coined by Wilhelm Dilthey and adopted by Troeltsch) by 
creating an absolute metaphysics of history and a philosophy of 
religion. But it was the tragedy of his life and work, and that of 
his whole generation as well, that he could never achieve such a 
transcendence, precisely because the presumptions by which he 
sought to accomplish this great and necessary labor were alto- 
gether too relativist in their nature. The complaint over the de- 
cline of historical studies, referred to above, was robbed of much 
of its justification, then, because historicism had attained an exag- 
gerated importance that began to react injuriously upon philoso- 
phy itself. 

The complaint proved to be exaggerated also because, as a mat- 
ter of fact, historical interest and historical studies never declined 
to a point where they can be said to have vanished. So far as the 
field of philosophy is concerned, it is sufficient to mention the 
classic contributions of Wilhelm Dilthey and Wilhelm Windel- 
band. These men are so generally known that it would be super- 
fluous to specify here their works in the history of philosophy. In 
any case reference will be made below at length to a recently pub- 
lished work from Dilthey’s posthumous papers. 

Finally, that historical interest and historical study have not 
vanished is proved by a closely allied scientific and philosophical 
field of work. I refer to hermeneutics, the theory of historical ex- 
planation. For by “explanation” we mean in this connection the 
possibility and the method of historical knowledge. The impor- 
tance of this subject had already been stressed by the German 
Romanticists with Schleiermacher at their head. For since the 
Romanticists were especially interested in all phases of historical 
life, they raised the question how a knowledge of this historical 
life is to be attained. In the second place, it was especially Wilhelm 
Dilthey who, in connection with his own magnificent historical 
studies, went back to the problem of the forms, the categories, and 
the limitation, of historical explanation and devoted to this ques- 
tion a series of excellent studies both historical and logical. Of 
these we can mention here only the following. (a) Historical 
works: “Das achtzehnte Jahrhundert und die geschichtliche Welt”, 
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“Archive der Literatur in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte der 
Philosophie”, “Das natiirliche System der Geisteswissenschaften 
im 17. Jahrhundert”; (b) Systematic works: “Die geistige Welt, 
Einleitung in die Philosophie des Lebens”, “Der Aufbau der 
geschichtlichen Welt in den Geisteswissenschaften”.* These out- 
standing contributions to the history and theory of hermeneutics 
serve not only to clarify the problem of explanation but also to 
further significantly historical study itself, by stating for it cer- 
tain aids and certain psychological and logically valid presump- 
tions. 

Dilthey’s labors on behalf of hermeneutics have now been taken 
up in a thoroughgoing fashion and carried further in the three- 
volume work of Joachim Wach, Das Verstehen,* which carries 
the subtitle, “Grundziige einer Geschichte der hermeneutischen 
Theorien im 19. Jahrhundert”. The third volume of Wach’s work 
(he is Professor in the University of Leipzig) is with good 
reason dedicated to Wilhelm Dilthey. Since our review is to be 
devoted to important historical works in the field of philosophy, 
it is fitting to refer to the work of Joachim Wach, since it presents 
a history of the efforts made by scholars having historical interests 
and active in historical research to establish and clarify the prin- 
ciples of such research. The importance of the work justifies a 
fuller discussion of it here. 

Hermeneutics is a very old subject. Intelligent beginnings are 
to be found in the earliest theological writings, because a concern 
with the problem of God soon leads to questions about the way to 
a correct and convincing use of relevant texts. Hermeneutics owes 
a very essential advance also to Greek philosophy, which was 
obliged, both on the side of theology and metaphysics and also on 
the side of grammar and rhetoric, to seek for clearness in respect 
to the forms of correct interpretation. A further significant stage 
in the history of hermeneutics is found in the studies of the 
humanists of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
among whom should be mentioned first Italian humanists like 
Marsilio Ficino and Giovanni Pico. Joachim Wach limits his ex- 
position to the nineteenth century. The first volume deals with the 

* All are to be found in Dilthey’s collected works, Berlin and Leipzig, 
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“Great Systems”, especially the pioneering contributions of 
Schleiermacher, Boeckh, and Wilhelm von Humboldt. The second 
volume deals with “Theological Hermeneutics from Schleier- 
macher to Johann Chr. K. Hofmann”, and therefore covers the 
period from about 1830 to 1880. The third volume discusses 
theories of “Interpretation in History from Ranke to Positivism”, 
and treats therefore of about the same period. Joachim Wach has 
produced a work which someone had to write. It is true that im- 
pulsion to the task was provided by the psychology of the cultural 
sciences created especially by Dilthey. This important tendency in 
psychology has directed attention emphatically toward historical 
explanation as a highly important scientific tool for studies in the 
history and theory of civilization and has frequently made it an 
object of investigation. This is shown by the valuable works of 
Eduard Spranger, which are held in the highest estimation in 
Germany. Of these I can mention here only two: Lebensformen: 
geisteswissenschaftliche Psychologie und Ethik der Persoénlich- 
keit® and Psychologie des Jugendalters.° These works are cer- 
tainly known and valued also in the United States. 

Joachim Wach has so arranged his three-volume work that in 
a sense it contains large chapters of a general history of culture 
in the nineteenth century. He starts from questions forced upon 
him in his earlier works, in his Typen religidser Anthropologie, 
ein Vergleich der Lehre vom Menschen im religions philoso phi- 
schen Denken von Orient und Okzident; Die Typenlehre Tren- 
delenburgs und ihr Einfluss auf Dilthey: Eine philosophische und 
geistesgeschichtliche Studie; and Einfiihrung in die Religions- 
soziologie.* The examination of the difficult problem of herme- 
neutics probably starts from the attempt, subjectively and so- 
ciologically so important, to interpret divine existence and the 
commandments of God and religion. For this reason Wach has 
happily been concerned to review the efforts made by the theolo- 
gians, as well as those made by the historians, to master their 
problems. With extraordinary industry and with great success, he 
has collected from the theologians principles of historical explana- 
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tion which had passed almost unnoted or had been consigned to a 
too early and unmerited oblivion, but he gives adequate treatment 
also to the philologists, archeologists, historians, ethnologists, and 
social psychologists. For obvious reasons the greater share of his 
space is devoted to theories of historical interpretation advanced 
by the historians. The great historians, such as Ranke and Droy- 
sen, are treated at length, as is reasonable and proper—but on 
this point we need not go into details. In brief we have only the 
following to say: Wach’s book throws much light upon the his- 
tory of the scientific conception of historical research, its eternal 
and unwearied struggle for knowledge of that most significant 
division of reality, the field of human life and its history. We per- 
ceive from his work how closely all hermeneutic theories are in- 
terrelated, how intimately they are bound up with and express 
the personality of the investigator. For this reason, however, there 
is a strong tendency in all these theories toward irrationalism. 
They profess to exhibit the process of historical interpretation but 
in the end they lead to the conclusion that it has no universally 
valid logical principles. It is rather a personal act, a gift of genius, 
comparable to the religious insight of the inspired, who are gifted 
with vision and intuition. 
II 

Studies in the general history of philosophy and European and 
German culture have made important and gratifying progress. 
We may mention first a small work by Ernst von Aster, Geschichte 
der Philosophie.* It offers a reliable, skillfully arranged, admirably 
clear survey of the development of philosophy down to the present 
time. Even Ludwig Klages, Johann Jacob Bachofen, and Oswald 
Spengler are discussed. It is to be hoped that this book, which has 
just appeared, will find many friends among German students, for 
it is admirably adapted to give an introduction to the history of 
philosophy. Comparable with von Aster’s book is Karl Vorlan- 
der’s Geschichte der Philosophie,® an abridgement recently pre- 
pared by Johannes Hoffmeister from Vorlander’s larger book in 
three volumes. This book also can be recommended with confi- 
dence by college teachers to their students. Karl Vorlander be- 
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longs to the Marburg School of Neo-kantianism, and philosophy 
is indebted to him for a long series of works at once popular and 
scientifically accurate. Shortly before his death, on December 6, 
1928, he produced as the fruit of many years of careful investi- 
gation a biography, Karl Marx, sein Leben und sein Werk. His 
history of philosophy also is written from the point of view of the 
Marburg School. For this reason the theory of knowledge, its 
history and its problems, is treated with special care. 

A work upon a very high level—even of classic importance—is 
Wilhelm Dilthey’s Von deutscher Dichtung und Musik.™ It is a 
wonderful monument to the extraordinary range and profundity 
of Dilthey’s scholarship, for he was really an historian of the first 
rank. The present volume contains studies found among his 
posthumous papers, for the author himself died in 1911. At the 
foundation of his studies lay the tremendous plan of writing a 
complete history of German culture in all its branches and ten- 
dencies. Obviously, the very magnitude of such a plan was enough 
to prevent it from being entirely completed. Yet how precious are 
the parts that were finished! How profoundly penetrating was this 
prince of observers, this master of unique historical insight into 
the essence of the German spirit and all its obscurities! In the 
work before us he pictures, first, the chief traits of ancient Ger- 
many and the chivalric poetry and national epic of the Middle 
Ages. All our great lyric and epic poets are then sketched in 
sharply individualized portraits. Dilthey possessed an astonishing 
gift for the interpretation of German music. Just as he was able 
to identify himself with the rhythm of a poem, so he apprehends 
the tone of a musical composition. He dwells with special feeling 
upon his characterization of Johann Sebastian Bach. But his por- 
traiture never stops with a mere description of facts and circum- 
stances ; he penetrates to the profoundest traits both of the artist’s 
personality and of the work of art. At the same time, he combines 
these descriptions with general observations on the nature of the 
period and the social environment in which the artist and his work 
were produced. He writes as a philosopher and he is one of the 
foremost sociologists of culture. The book ends with wonderful 
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characterizations of Friedrich Schiller and the great Romanticist, 
Jean Paul. 

Dilthey belongs admittedly among the chief representatives of 
what is called the philosophy of life. He interprets phenomena 
not in terms of abstract reason but in terms of the immediacy of 
life. The point of view of such a philosophy has been made to 
serve the purposes of historical investigation also. In this connec- 
tion I shall mention a penetrating essay by Heinrich Barth, pro- 
fessor in the University of Basel, entitled Eidos und Psyche in 
der Lebensphilosophie Platons.** Barth conceives Plato as an edu- 
cator and holds that his position in Greek and in western culture 
is determined by the philosopher’s contribution to “paideia’”’ or 
education. But Plato’s work as an educator is undertaken in a 
tragic and pessimistic sense. From the Psyche arises the impulse 
to educational activity, but this impulse is unable to realize itself 
fully as form or Eidos. Out of this tragic consciousness grows the 
irony of Socrates. The painful and purely dialectical heroism of 
Socrates is expressed in the consciousness of the eternal incom- 
mensurability of thought and value, of idea and form. The es- 
sential significance of the Platonic Socrates is expressed in the 
tragic opposition of Eidos and Psyche. 

The creator of moral philosophy and of scientific ethics, as 
everyone knows, was Socrates, whether the historical or the 
Platonic Socrates. So he is represented in the standard work of 
Ottmar Dittrich, Geschichte der Ethik: die Systeme der Moral 
vom Altertum bis zur Gegenwart.** The fourth volume of this 
book has just been published, covering the period from Luther’s 
Reformation to Jacob Bohme. Besides the ethics of Luther and 
Bohme we find here an account of the ethical thought of Melanch- 
thon, Zwingli, Calvin, and of orthodox Lutheranism with all its 
ramifications in the various sects. The care and thoroughness of 
this book may be perceived from the fact that it includes well over 
five thousand citations to the most différent authors. In comparison 
with the history of other philosophical disciplines, such as logic 
or theory of knowledge or metaphysics, the history of ethics has 
received so far a somewhat stepmotherly treatment. Ottmar Dit- 
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trich’s brilliant contribution is well qualified to fill the gap com- 
pletely. In it we have a truly monumental work on the history of 
ethics ; it will suffice to mention here the number of pages in each 
volume: Volume I, Antiquity down to the Hellenistic Period, 374 
pp.; Volume II, From the Hellenistic Period to the Beginning of 
the Middle Ages, 311 pp.; Volume III, The Middle Ages to the 
Reformation, 510 pp.; and Volume IV, referred to above, 570 pp. 
Professor Dittmar, who is teaching in the University of Leipzig, 
has produced a work which does the greatest credit both to him- 
self and to philosophy. Undoubtedly the volumes which are yet to 
come will have a scientific quality equal that of those already pub- 
lished. With the completion of this work we shall have a history 
of ethics unique for its thoroughness in the examination of sources 
and for the clarity with which it reflects the ethical thought of the 
moral philosophers treated. 

The study of the Reformation carries over into the study of 
humanism and the Renaissance which followed it. To the Renais- 
sance belongs the School of Cambridge Platonists which, down to 
the present time, had received no suitable treatment in Germany. 
This defect has now been brilliantly corrected by the excellent 
work of Ernst Cassirer, professor in the University of Hamburg, 
Die Platonische Renaissance in England und die Schule von Cam- 
bridge.“* The representatives of this School, such as Whichcote, 
Henry More, John Smith, Ralph Cudworth, and Shaftesbury, op- 
posed the explanation of nature established by Galileo and Kepler. 
The overwhelming success of the mechanistic conception of nature 
has prevented the Cambridge philosophers from gaining recogni- 
tion, a consequence in which there is a measure of injustice. For 
Cassirer shows that the Cambridge School also has a number of 
important ideas to its credit. In particular it is the opponent of the 
pantheism in which the mechanistic and mathematical rationalism 
of the time issued. In common with its predecessors, the Platonists 
and Neo-Platonists of the Florentine Academy, the Cambridge 
School possessed a warm enthusiasm for nature, which they con- 
ceived less in terms of abstract reasoning than of feeling and 
sentiment. It was just this phase of their thought which forced 
them back into a position of second or third rate importance: 
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they were out of accord with both of the main intellectual move- 
ments of their time and country, English Empiricism in philosophy 
and Puritanism in religion. Thus it happened that the Cambridge 
School, as Cassirer shows in his valuable analysis, was unable to 
adapt itself to the developments of its age and was pushed into 
the background. The warmth-of imagination characteristic of the 
Cambridge School stood in the sharpest opposition to the dry in- 
tellectualism of the Empirical School and also to the gloomy 
fatalism which Puritanism had compounded from Augustine and 
Calvin. From Cassirer we learn to see in the Cambridge Platonists 
a strain of thought which allies them to the Neo-Platonism of the 
Renaissance but which goes back also to the origin of Platonism 
and Neo-Platonism. This makes them the preservers of the an- 
cient tradition in philosophy, which is their chief importance. In 
them the spirit of humanism finds a kind of amiable middle-class 
expression. And this makes them the intermediaries of the German 
form of humanism, the humanism of Winckelmann and Herder, 
Goethe and Schiller. Their importance for the continuity of Euro- 
pean culture may be seen especially in the likable and impressive 
figure of Shaftesbury, who exercised an influence upon the poetry 
and philosophy of Friedrich Schiller strong enough to hold its own 
against the influence of Kant. But since the philosophers of the 
Cambridge School depended in the last resort only upon Plato, it 
is owing to them that the spirit of Platonism was brought to bear 
upon the modern period. For the historical and systematic influ- 
ence of the Platonic theory of ideas, for the preservation of this 
most universal form of speculation, the Cambridge School makes a 
noteworthy point of transition. For this reason Ernst Cassirer’s 
book is a very welcome addition to the history of Platonism. 
From his studies in the period of the Renaissance and hu- 
manism, Cassirer has turned to an investigation of the age of 
Rationalism, in his important work on Die Philosophie der Auf- 
klérung. The book is related to his work on the Platonic Renais- 
sance in England, mentioned above, not merely in its content but 
also because it develops the point of view and the method of the 
earlier volume. From the two it is possible to gather the principles 
of Cassirer’s historiography. He is a genuine admirer of Immanuel 
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Kant and carries out the latter’s saying that he intends to teach not 
philosophy but philosophizing. In the spirit of this saying Cassirer 
in his historical exposition aims not to abstract and describe actual 
results, but to make evident the informing forces themselves by 
which the results are inwardly determined and shaped. Hence he 
seeks to display the working of intelligence in its historical process 
and to show why certain results were necessary and why they took 
just the form they did in the course of history. Now the decisive 
force in the whole intellectual product of the Enlightenment is 
thought, understanding, in which the period shows its unlimited 
confidence. The essential fact is not the philosophy of the En- 
lightenment, but rather a fundamental statement of the omnipo- 
tence of understanding and belief in it. Its deepest and most un- 
shakable conviction is the faith that reality is through and through 
intelligible and that understanding overlaps and includes the whole 
field of historic reality. In this conception, according to Cassirer, 
lies the truly creative significance of its thought. No other period 
of human history was so absolutely in earnest in its use of the 
understanding. It regarded understanding as the key to all true 
human behavior and it proceeded with entire confidence to con- 
strue the world of history in these terms. And since this construc- 
tion, if it is to have scientific and philosophical value, can be un- 
dertaken and carried through only by means of understanding, to 
the Enlightenment must be conceded also the merit of having led 
the way in “the conquest of the world of history”. The contribu- 
tion of the Enlightenment to historical knowledge has for a long 
time been wholly misunderstood. This was the fault of German 
Romanticism, which denied to the Enlightenment any importance 
for history or understanding of it—an extraordinary injustice, as 
Cassirer shows. One of the first to recognize the contribution of 
the Enlightenment to an understanding of history was no less a 
thinker than Wilhelm Dilthey, who showed in this respect also his 
splendid sagacity in understanding the nature of an epoch. The 
conquest of the world of history was led especially by Pierre 
Bayle; he was one of the earliest critics of historical sources and 
always stressed the fact that historical truth is not to be grasped 
merely by sincerity and faith. His work was continued by the 
talented Italian, Giambattista Vico, together with the Frenchmen, 
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Montesquieu and Voltaire, and the German, Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. The Enlightenment produced also the first attempt at a 
critical history of philosophy, undertaken in Germany by Brucker 
and in France by Deslandes. In Germany today the spirit of 
rationalism is held in no very high estimation, but Cassirer’s book 
is a convincing proof of the magnitude of its achievement, of its 
indispensability, and of the necessity of doing justice to the En- 
lightenment, which represents the rationalist temperament in its 
classic form. 

Cassirer’s work is done purely in a scientific spirit and with a 
scientific purpose. There is, however, a whole series of books 
which present historical subject-matter partly in the spirit of 
science and partly in the spirit of art. In this way there has come 
into being a new literary form, differing from the older historical 
novel in its more careful adherence to historical truth. In England 
Lytton Strachey, for example, has had a hand in its creation, in 
France André Maurois, and in Germany Ricarda Huch. To this 
group belongs Rudolf Kayser with his work on Spinoza, Bildnis 
eines geistigen Helden.** For Kayser the life and philosophy of 
Spinoza, his suffering and his struggles, his purposes and ideals, 
are something sacred, but still his portrayal is no easy idealization 
of the philosopher. To an exposition of Spinoza’s life, character, 
and work, Kayser joins a penetrating characterization of the gen- 
eral intellectual tendencies of his age in politics, law, and religion; 
he pictures the frightful clashes and struggles of the creeds, and 
treats very fully Spinoza’s complicated relation to Judaism. Spino- 
za’s philosophy is dependent upon Galileo and Descartes, but not 
less upon Jewish mysticism in the Middle Ages and the Kabbala ; 
it takes up into itself the most widely different tendencies of 
thought and fuses them by a universal synthesis into a new and 
unified system. For the present day the interest in Spinoza has its 
philosophical reason. We are living through a revival of ontology 
and of a kind of philosophy often called existentialism. Spinoza 
is an aid and a guarantor of this revival and for this reason Kay- 
ser’s book has a timely significance that is unmistakable. 

Scientific interest in the Renaissance and in history in general 
has taken of recent years still another form. The youngest of the 
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sciences, sociology, has developed in Germany in such a way that 
at present its characteristic method has a special application to the 
problems of historical research. An instructive example of this is 
to be found in a book by Alfred von Martin, professor of so- 
ciology in the University of Gottingen, Soziologie der Renaissance, 
zur Physiognomik und Rhythmik biirgerlicher Kultur." His 
treatment of the Renaissance is a valuable supplement to that 
given by the history of art and culture, to which otherwise the 
treatment of the Renaissance is too narrowly restricted. Alfred 
von Martin shows that Florence is the true birthplace of what is 
called the bourgeois spirit in Europe. This type of mind is in- 
separably bound up with the city and the nature of the city, and 
it is characterized by a sober, calculating realism. Thus the older re- 
lationships of the Middle Ages were superseded and a new type 
of individualist entrepreneur came into being. It is no accident 
that at the same time there grew up a mathematical interpretation 
of nature and a conception of the world built upon reason and 
calculation. The chief producers and spokesmen of the change 
belong to the type that we describe as the man of the middle class. 
But precisely because the old ties fall away and an intense indi- 
vidualism makes its appearance, there is a demand for strong 
centralization under strong political control, in order to preserve 
the unity and existence of the community. In this way political 
absolutism arises, coming to a head in absolute monarchy with 
dictatorial power. But the court of the sovereign was influential 
not only in political but also in social matters. From this followed 
the paradoxical, even the grotesque, result that the man of the 
middle class had scarcely come into being before he adopted the 
etiquette of court-circles and the nobility. Hence, it was reserved 
to a later period to create the man of the middle class a second 
time, so to speak, to set him apart and explain him in terms of his 
own bourgeois temper. 

But, it may be asked, do all these sociological and historical 
generalizations suffice to give a genuine understanding of a great 
historical personality and his work? This question has a special 
pertinence in the year of the Goethe Centennial when it is asked 
with reference to our knowledge of a genius so highly individual- 
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ized as Goethe. The effort has been made to see the greatest of 
the German poets from the most various points of view and in 
the most diverse relationships. I may perhaps be permitted to re- 
fer here to my own study of Goethes Platonismus.** In this I tried 
to evaluate Goethe as a phenomenon by treating him not from an 
historical, but from a metaphysical point of view. For this pur- 
pose I made use of categories from the Platonic theory of ideas 
and the dialectic. As the Platonic idea is the most highly unified 
form of dialectic and the most dialectical form of unity, so from 
my point of view Goethe is the mostly highly unified figure in an 
altogether universal dialectical harmony of life ; the unique miracle 
of his character and his work consists in combining the most 
manifold activities and traits in a unified form, without losing the 
multiplicity and concreteness of the separate traits. 

In my effort to understand Goethe, I concur in a certain sense 
with Eugen Kiihnemann who, in his great two-volume work on 
Goethe,’® has also attempted to interpret the creator of Faust by a 
purely philosophical and transcendental method. Without over- 
looking the human and the personal, the author strives to interpret 
these through the eternal and the absolutely meaningful which is 
their creator and bearer. In this way Kiihnemann’s Goethe is a 
stone in the structure of literary history, which signifies more 
than a merely historical discipline, pursued by historical methods, 
and which takes on the character of a philosophical discipline. 
The transcendental method is thus carried over into the field of the 
social sciences. By the aid of this method Kthnemann analyses 
Goethe’s life and character, showing that these can best be under- 
stood from the Faust, while reciprocally Faust can be understood 
only by means of Goethe’s life and character. According to Kithne- 
mann’s interpretation, Goethe’s nature and activity appear as the 
personification and objectification of Faust’s eternally creative 
impulse and as the manifestation of the deepest and most secret 
forces in life. Possibly he goes somewhat too far in his idealiza- 
tion of Goethe when he asserts that poetry is the supreme mani- 
festation of man’s spiritual powers; music and philosophy, for 
example, stand beside it as its equals. But it is certainly true that 
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the character of Goethe and his Faust put before us the whole 
tremendous body of problems that we call the nature of the Ger- 
man spirit. Both are enigmatic like the secrets of life in general, 
and just as no exposition can exhaust the secret of Goethe’s life, 
so the nature of German life will forever remain a problem. It is 
the merit of Kihnemann’s profound work to show that the chief 
value in Goethe’s life and work lies in the inexhaustible problem 
that they pose. 

The Hegel Centennial (1931) has brought us a large series of 
valuable works on Hegel. These were in part biographical and 
historical, but in part systematic as well. Since we are reviewing 
this year chiefly historical works, we shall mention here of the 
systematic works on Hegel only the extraordinarily acute essay of 
Professor Caspar Nink, S. J., Kommentar zu den grundlegenden 
Abschnitten von Hegels Phainomenologie des Geistes.*° The un- 
usual difficulty of the Phaénomenologie makes such a commen- 
tary especially desirable. From a neutral standpoint Nink examines 
the first two sections of Hegel’s work, entitled respectively “Be- 
wusstsein” and “Selbstbewusstsein”. Great service in penetrating 
into the teaching of Hegel has been rendered by the well-known 
Hegel-scholar, Richard Kroner, professor in the University of 
Kiel, whose two-volume work, Von Kant bis Hegel,”* was recog- 
nized when it appeared as an addition of unusual value to the litera- 
ture of the history of philosophy. This year Kroner produced a sig- 
nificant centennial address entitled Hegel zum roo. Totestage.** He 
interprets Hegel as the last stage in a development of European 
metaphysics beginning with Greek philosophy and especially with 
Aristotle. According to Kroner two qualities are typical of Hegel’s 
thought, its intimacy with reality, in which Hegel surpasses all so- 
called empiricists, and its religious and theological respect for the 
power of the spirit. In general we conceive Hegel as the consumma- 
tion of all the forces that operate in speculative idealism. In a cer- 
tain sense he brought to completion speculative logic and specula- 
tive metaphysics. His importance for aesthetics is treated in a book 
by Dr. Helmut Kuhn, who is an instructor in the University of 
Berlin, Die V ollendung der klassischen deutschen Aesthetik durch 
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Hegel.**> Kuhn shows that numerous artistic and aesthetic ten- 
dencies and movements of thought which had developed in earlier 
thinking are so treated by Hegel that they may be said, in the 
terminology which he uses, to have been transcended (aufge- 
hoben) in and through his aesthetics. His discriminating exposi- 
tion takes as its motto Hegel’s general definition: “The Beautiful 
is the sensuous manifestation of the Idea.” This essay also shows 
that Hegel marks an end, though he is not without significance for 
the aesthetics of the present time. Kuhn’s essay shows that Hegel’s 
dialectic gives us a convincing answer to the question whether art 
occupies an independent realm of its own or is derivative from and 
based upon the relationship of historical culture in general. 

Side by side with Richard Kroner stands Theodor L. Haering 
as a representative of the soundest scholarship with respect to 
Hegel. Even before the Hegel Centennial he had produced the 
very extensive first volume of his Hegel, sein Wollen und sein 
Werk.** Haering regards Hegel’s interest in religion as the start- 
ing-point of his philosophy. On this important point he coincides 
with the conclusions of Dilthey and Georg Lasson, Accordingly 
the stimulus to Hegel’s philosophy came not from the outside, not 
from the influence of Kant, but from the depths of his own inner 
life. External influences remained external, and Hegel worked 
out his philosophy by continuous examination of ethical and re- 
ligious problems and the difficult paradoxes of reality. It was par- 
ticularly his penetration into the tragedy of the life of Jesus that 
produced in him a comprehension of the significance of the dialec- 
tic for universal history. It is the great and convincing contribution 
of Haering to have shown the religious origin of Hegel’s dialectic. 
At the same time, however, he makes the peculiar form of this 
Hegelian dialectic intelligible. It is not absolutely tragic in the 
ancient sense but in principle is tempered in the direction of the 
Christian doctrine of the atonement, by the reconciliation of all 
oppositions and contradictions in the saving unity of divine om- 
nipotence and the divine spirit. Spirit overcomes the irrational, so 
that the latter cannot run its full course. In this respect, as Haer- 
ing excellently shows, lies the fundamental difference between 
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Hegel and Romanticism, which conceded far more independent 
force to the irrational. The philosophy of Romanticism, therefore, 
leans toward irrationalism, that of Hegel toward rationalism and 
panlogism. In this respect Hegel approximates somewhat the spirit 
of the Enlightenment. Haering’s work is a model of thorough- 
ness and care. It is a special advantage that he supplies not only 
an account of the development of Hegel’s thought but also a wel- 
come interpretation of his terminology. The characteristics of this 
terminology very often open the way to an understanding of seri- 
ous difficulties. 

However self-sufficient Hegel’s system may have been, it is 
obvious that it could not have been developed without a fruitful 
analysis of other philosophers. Of these the most important are 
Aristotle, Leibniz, and Kant. On the relation of Hegel to Kant 
we have now an informing essay by Herbert Wacker, Das Ver- 
hiltnis des jungen Hegel zu Kant.™ Hegel’s development is marked 
by a variety of relationships with Kant. In his earliest period, 
during his student days at Tubingen and the beginning of his 
residence at Bern, he stood apart from Kant. Then came his 
frankly Kantian period, which includes also the time when he 
was in opposition to Kant. But this opposition is to be inter- 
preted as the dialectical inclusion of Kant in an inclusive philoso- 
phy of spirit, which Hegel had by that time developed in its most 
universal form. He was held back from complete discipleship to- 
ward Kant by the tendency of his thought to conciliate, a tendency 
which is incompatible with Kant’s thoroughgoing ethical dualism. 
As Wacker shows, it was particularly his belief in the ultimacy 
of love—in the sense of the Christian atonement—which pre- 
vented Hegel from accepting Kant’s tragic dualism. This concep- 
tion of reconciliation and the transcendence of opposites separates 
Hegel from Plato, just as it draws him closer to Aristotle. From 
Wacker’s philologically meticulous study, as from Haering’s great 
work, one gets the impression that Hegel was truly the philosophus 
Christianissimus of modern times. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the history of European 
culture relates to the question of Hegel’s influence, its extent and 
direction. Frequently it is asserted that at his death his philoso- 
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phy collapsed and its influence ceased, but this assertion is false. 
In the field of historical research Hegel’s work had an incalcu- 
lable influence. Until late in the 19th century the majority of 
great German historians were dependent upon him, and what he 
himself contributed to the progress of historical research can 
hardly be exaggerated. What he did for the history of philosophy 
was epoch-making. His V orlesungen iiber die Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie were a performance of world-wide importance in the his- 
tory of culture. They have now been republished in a centennial 
edition by Hermann Glockner, in three stately volumes.** Hegel’s 
lectures were the basis of Johann Eduard Erdmann’s fine produc- 
tion, Versuch einer wissenschaftlichen Darstellung der Geschichte 
der neueren Philosophie,* which also has just been reprinted from 
the original edition by Hermann Glockner. It is a matter for grati- 
tude that we have so fine an edition of J. E. Erdmann’s classic 
work. Glockner has contributed an accurate account of Erdmann’s 
character and activity, which has been separately published under 
the title Johann Eduard Erdmann in Frommann’s excellent Classi- 
cal Philosophers. Glockner is quite right in representing Erdmann 
as the one of all Hegel’s students who grasped most completely 
the spirit of Hegelianism and expressed it most fully. For Erd- 
mann the history of philosophy is no mere unorganized collection 
of miscellaneous opinions but a system, having internal unity and 
developing with logical necessity. Like philosophy itself, the his- 
tory of philosophy is a rational unity because in it, too, the philo- 
sophic understanding is operative. For this reason he stresses 
particularly the great rationalists such as Descartes and Leibniz. 
Glockner’s exposition of Erdmann shows his significance as the 
transmitter of Hegel’s ideas and his resulting importance in the 
philosophical and historical tradition. In some degree Hegel’s 
permanence depended upon Johann Eduard Erdmann. 

Erdmann represents one phase of the persistence of Hegelian- 
ism, but there is also a succession of significant figures in the his- 
tory of philosophy and culture in the 19th century who were sharp- 
ly opposed to Hegel but who, nevertheless, by their very opposition, 
bear witness to his continuing influence. Among these we may 
mention Ludwig Feuerbach, Karl Marx, and not least Bruno 
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Bauer. The last is remembered, among other reasons, because the 
excessive sharpness of his Biblical criticism caused him to lose his 
professorship at Bonn in 1842. Bauer’s criticism was issued orig- 
inally in a controversial tract, Das entdeckte Christentum, which 
was lost for a long time. It has been the service of Ernst Barnikol, 
professor in the University of Halle, to search for and after long 
labor to recover this tract. He has told of his search and has dis- 
cussed the notable figure of Bauer and his position in Germany 
during the Period of Reaction in a book well worth reading, Das 
entdeckte Christentum im Vormdarz. Bruno Bauers Kampf gegen 
Religion und Christentum und Erstausgabe seiner Kampfschrift.”" 
In the case of Bauer’s tractate there is no question of an analysis 
of Christianity in terms of a philosophy or psychology of religion 
pursued in a spirit of objectivity. It is controversial and is written 
in a tone of radical unbelief. It represents an out-and-out atheism 
which sees in religion, and especially in the Christian Church, 
nothing but instruments of obscurantism. The book is interesting 
because of its psychological possibilities; it offers an object for 
the study of hatred, particularly hatred in religion. Bauer rejects 
likewise the idealization of culture, so dear to Hegel and the 
Hegelian panlogism, and the attempt to reconcile civilization and 
Christianity. 

The terrible tension between civilization and Christianity and 
the impossibility of giving a logical explanation, in Hegelian terms, 
of the metaphysical and demonic nature of Christianity is set 
starkly forth by the Danish theologian and philosopher of religion, 
Soren Kierkegaard. Kierkegaard is still a very considerable figure 
in Germany, both in theology and philosophy, though he died in 
1855 (aged forty-two) after a life filled with violent controversy. 
There is a long series of valuable books on him, amounting to 
a whole literature. Of the older works I shall mention only 
Harald Hoffding’s Séren Kierkegaard als Philosoph,* which 
was a kind of pioneer work on the author’s fellow-countryman. 
Walter Ruttenbeck has now produced a detailed biography, Sdren 
Kierkegaard, der christliche Denker und sein Werk.?* The book 
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includes thorough discussions of Kierkegaard as a thinker, his 
work, and finally his relations with German theology. The last 
chapter is especially instructive, since the “dialectical theology”, 
which exists in a very influential form in Germany—for example, 
as it is represented by Karl Barth or Friedrich Gogarten—is de- 
rived in large part from Kierkegaard. A still more detailed treat- 
ment of Kierkegaard is given by his compatriot, Eduard Geismar, 
in a work translated into German under the title, Séren Kierke- 
gaard; seine Lebensentwicklung und seine Wirksamkeit als 
Schriftsteller.°° Geismar presents the whole depth and breadth of 
Kierkegaard’s activity as a reformer. His work reflects the over- 
powering tragedy of a man who attacks every aspect of life with 
the most relentless seriousness, who never allows himself to com- 
promise, and stands for the truth even to the point of self-efface- 
ment. The focus of his struggle is the problem of Christianity. 
He denies the possibility and the justification of combining the 
Christian religion with a religion of humanity. How is Christianity 
to be conceived in its real essence? It is neither an expression of 
aesthetic experience nor a precipitation of thought. In particular 
Kierkegaard dissents emphatically from the reduction of Chris- 
tianity to logic which is represented by Hegel. In general he con- 
tests the intellectualizing of Being, and he brings to light the 
demonic forces which operate in the depths of reality and from 
which religion springs, especially Christianity. Such a religion is 
rooted in the emotions of one who shudders before the greatness 
of God, in fear and trembling, and in a profound terror of human 
wickedness and the uncertainty of redemption. From this con- 
viction arises Kierkegaard’s tragic and pessimistic valuation of 
life; in this respect he has a point of contact with the philosophy 
of Schopenhauer and the art of Richard Wagner. For human be- 
ings there is no course open except to venture a “leap in the dark”, 
to escape from the deification of culture, and to attain a conscious- 
ness of the misery of our existence. Kierkegaard’s chief character- 
istic is the martyr’s forthrightness, and Eduard Geismar’s book 
gives us an insight into this forceful nature; it is the result of a 
penetrating study. It is the conception not only of an eminent 
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scholar and specialist but also of a man who looks with profound 
respect upon Kierkegaard’s purposes and character, and who de- 
rives from the integrity of his own religious experience a genuine 
understanding and regard for the relentlessly honest struggles of 
his hero. He follows Kierkegaard’s life and works, as we may say, 
line by line, in a biography planned upon the lines of perfect 
philological adequacy. 

Less biographical is a work by Martin Thust, Séren Kierkegaard 
der Dichter des Religidsen.* This book also professes to give an 
account of Kierkegaard’s development but it aims to conceive his 
history from the inside, without reference to the outward facts 
and events of the man himself. According to Thust the focus of 
Kierkegaard’s life was religion and his unique significance consists 
in the fact that he embodies in poetic form the pure experience 
of religion, with incomparable spirituality and as the outgrowth 
of a profoundly religious temperament. Thust compares him in 
this respect to Dante, and considers it wholly proper to see in 
Kierkegaard’s life-work a phenomenon parallel with the Divine 
Comedy. For this reason Kierkegaard’s books are not psychologi- 
cal texts dealing with religious ideas and facts but are rather docu- 
ments of the religious struggle itself in which a relentlessly honest 
man brings to confession his torment and his misery. Thust’s por- 
traiture is excellent; it shows that Kierkegaard does not write 
about religion but gives form to the thing itself in his books. Thust 
has been interested in Kierkegaard for twenty years and has so 
directly identified himself with this warrior of religion that his 
book is no dry philological statement of problems and their history 
but the symbol of a life in common with its subject. What inter- 
ests me particularly in Thust’s book is the possibility of becoming 
acquainted through his mode of presentation with the characteris- 
tics of other scientific methods of investigation. Though it is not 
documented very thoroughly from a philological or historical point 
of view, it pictures somewhat subjectively a philosopher and poet 
of subjectivism and raises the life and work of Kierkegaard to 
the level of a legend typical of all human life. What this book 
loses perhaps in objectivity it gains in emotional warmth and in 
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intimacy with Kierkegaard’s essential nature. It makes us under- 
stand why our own age is so closely akin to Kierkegaard. For him 
and for the present generation religion has again become the cen- 
tral problem and the central reality of life. This fact is a convinc- 
ing proof of Kierkegaard’s present-day significance. 

ARTHUR LIEBERT 
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CLAUBERG AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
OCCASIONALISM* 


V. THE UNITY OF BODY AND MIND 


’ Is customary to assert that early modernity tried to frame its 

questions in naturalistic terms, and to answer them appropri- 
ately in the same terms. This, we have insisted, is but a half truth. 
In ethical and political thought, and even in epistemology, the ap- 
proach is naturalistic, but this is circumscribed by the framework 
of tradition. The working out of the Cartesian body-mind dualism 
is a capital illustration. 

The study of man is approached naturalistically. Inquiry is di- 
rected towards the discovery of his powers and faculties. The 
structure of the body is examined in order that its functional or- 
ganization may be displayed. In ethical and political thought the 
primary question refers to the source of the motivation of con- 
duct, with the purpose of determining how the natural tendencies 
of human nature can be most effectively employed. Hobbes may 
have been led to discover the fundamental egoism of human nature 
because he had a prior interest in certain conceptions of the proper 
organization of human society. But, having made this discovery, 
real or imaginary, he believed that his political doctrine was se- 
curely grounded. From the epistemological standpoint the powers 
of man are considered in terms of their functional capacity. It is 
assumed that we understand human nature in the measure in which 
we comprehend its natural efficacy. This is perfectly illustrated in 
that view of sensation which the Cartesian dualism obscured even 
for Descartes himself. Sensations, and pleasure and pain, are or- 
ganic signs. They afford guidance for the activities of the organ- 
ism in making its adjustments to things. Pleasure and pain are 
natural symbols of the beneficent or maleficent character of ob- 
jects. To generalize this point of view, it is clear that the question 
of the relation of mind and body would take the form of an inquiry 
into the functional contribution of mind to the career of an animal 

*The first part of this article appeared in the November, 1933, issue 
of this Review. 
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body. It would have been said that human bodies have minds dwell- 
ing within them for the sake of successful living. 

All such naturalistic views, however, are checked by the con- 
sequences of the Cartesian dualism. The contribution that mind 
may make to the career of the organism gives way before the ques- 
tion how mind can influence body at all. The value to body of the 
possession of mind is quite secondary to the question how body 
can compel mind to take account of bodily needs, That man con- 
sists of mind and body is a matter of fact. But, granted the Car- 
tesian conception, it is equally a matter of fact that mind and body 
are two disparate substances, estopped from communication one 
with another by the absence of any common nature. Neither the 
practical efficiency of mind nor the functional organization of the 
body can be questioned. Eyes, it is clear, exist for the sake of 
vision. But how can seeing, as it occurs within the body, make a 
contribution to mind? After all, the purposes that bodily mechan- 
isms subserve lie within mind and not within the mechanism itself. 
Sensations, let us grant, are signs of unquestionable utility. But 
this utility has nothing to do with mind as such. It is not mind, but 
body, that is bruised by things. And above all it must be recognized 
that man is not equally body and mind. He is body and mind for 
the time being, but mind alone with respect to eternity. Assuming 
that mind is of service to the body, this serviceability is only an 
indirect way of being serviceable to itself. If mind assists the 
earthly adventure of the body this assistance is significant only 
as a means to furnishing the mind with a more adequate instru- 
ment. 

In this way is defined the framework within which the unity 
of mind and body must be found. The solution of the problem 
is to be made in terms of practical efficiency. But the meaning of 
practical efficiency must be transmuted. Assuming the dualism of 
substances, mind in the service of body and body in the service of 
mind lead us to the very boundaries of naturalistic inquiry. At 
this limit efficiency can no longer be defined in terms of concrete 
vital situations—it is not enough to know that pain warns us 
against danger or that eyes supply us with the contours of objects. 
The efficiency that makes intelligible the unity of mind and body 
in man depends upon God’s providence. 
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This describes the problem as it arises for Clauberg. In what 
manner, he asks, can the body be regarded as the instrument of the 
soul? The body, he states, is to the soul as the pen or the sword is 
to the hand, as the horse is to the horseman, or the ship propelled 
by the wind is to the sailors.** These are some of his favorite anal- 
ogies. They indicate that the relation of body and mind is a co- 
herence of mutual assistance. 

It is significant that Clauberg describes the relation of mind and 
body as sufficiently close. That is to say, it suffices. Between the 
pictured figures of letters and the object seen, between the object 
heard and the sounds we perceive, there is no similitude; never- 
theless, certain figures correspond to certain sounds and pictures, 
and this is sufficient. The necessities of life demand this measure 
of efficacy; and in turn this efficacy throws light upon vital ne- 
cessities. If the body usefully heeds the commands of the soul, and 
the soul expects and receives the admonitions of the body, what 
further connection can be demanded? These statements, of course, 
are but more extended applications of the point of view expressed 
in Descartes’ view of sensation as signs of extra-organic condi- 
tions. Throughout the beneficence of the Creator is revealed.” 

The Claubergian point of view is illustrated in his declaration 
that the capacity of soul varies with the capacity of the body. His 
thought seems to be that there is a harmony between the two. 
Genius and talent illustrate the intimacy of the union. He cannot, 
of course, assert that the capacity of the soul in principle is the 
result of the structure of the body. This would be to proclaim the 
soul as a function of the body and run counter to the dualism of 
substances. Mental gifts depend upon the union of soul and body. 
But, we are told, by ‘ingenium’ we are to understand not pure 
human reason abstracted from the body but this reason as assisted 
or impeded by the varying disposition of the body. With Descartes, 
Clauberg declares that the dotes ingenii are such faculties as swift- 
ness of thought and facility in imagining things distinctly. The 
celerity of thinking (celeritas cogitandi) depends upon the agility 
and promptitude of the spirits. He adds that there is no advantage 
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without its disadvantages, and so with men the mobility of the 
animal spirits leads to vague and light thoughts. In general, the 
diversity of talents depends on the human body, and especially on 
the disposition of the cerebrum and spirits, this disposition being 
infinitely variable.** Besides this, it is to be noted that the soul is 
no wandering unattached entity. The soul of each man is de- 
termined by and restricted to that body to which God has joined 
it. In this connection Clauberg tells us that he has refuted the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls. And, finally, he feels it nec- 
essary to argue that the connection of the soul with its own body 
is narrower than with other things.** The mind thinks of objects, 
not of its own body. When it feels or perceives, it seems to feel or 
perceive objects, not its own body and sense-organs. From such 
facts one might conclude that the mind is united with objects more 
intimately than with its own body. Throughout the discussion there 
is evident a certain embarrassment. Clauberg is secretly struggling 
against a dilemma. If the soul’s capacity be too dependent upon 
body, the body will seem too self-sufficient. On the other hand if 
the body has little effect with regard to the functioning of the soul, 
the soul will seem to have little need for the body at all. In the end 
he must maintain the duality of substances unimpaired while af- 
firming a natural appropriateness in the union. He does not state 
that every mind is attached to just that body with whose capacities 
and operations it will be in complete harmony; and that to each 
human body is attached a suitable mind. But it seems evident that 
as a part of God’s providence there must be an essential appropri- 
ateness in every combination of an individual soul with a particular 
body. 

Throughout, then, we have Clauberg’s tendency to view the co- 
herence of the two principles as related to the needs of practical 
life. Mind is limited by the capacity of body, i.e., it can be efficient 
only in so far as the body represents an instrument for acquiring 
knowledge and for action. The body is steered through dangerous 
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courses as a pilot steers the ship. Recognizing the facts more or less 
awkwardly stated in such expressions, Clauberg’s problem is to do 
justice to them while maintaining the utter disparateness of body 
and soul. Where the modern biologist would organize the facts in 
terms of the utility and survival-value of animals possessing imag- 
ination and intelligence, Clauberg turns to Providence. It is not 
merely that the biological conceptions were unknown in his day. 
This may be true enough, but it is strictly irrelevant. He must 
appeal to God’s providence, not merely because such biological 
interpretations lie beyond his intellectual horizon, but because 
deity alone could overcome the metaphysical difficulty, that of 
uniting in one being, in one efficient and coherent unity, two dis- 
parate substances. In agreement with this the union of body and 
soul is asserted to be both pleasant and desirable. He does not agree 
with those who would view the body as the prison of the soul— 
this is an indirect way of expressing the entire harmony of the 
naturalistic view of man with the theological solution to the meta- 
physical difficulty. The same observation may be made with respect 
to his view of pleasure. God has attached pleasure to acts that 
make for the conservation of the body or for the propagation of the 
species. The presence in the human being of capacities of imagina- 
tion, thought and will is providential. This applies even with re- 
spect to perceptions. The soul in principle loves clarity—so speaks 
the Cartesian. Its union with body, however, is effected by means 
of confused perceptions. Nevertheless, the union of soul with the 
body is pleasant. 

Despite these practical interrelations of mind and body, mind is 
really a thing existing in and through itself. It is not a mere ap- 
pendage. It does not need a body either for its existence or for its 
operations. There is no necessary connection between the body and 
the soul.** The relation between the two is not that of substance 
and accident.*®® Likewise, body in no way depends for its existence 
or operation upon mind. The case of animals, not to mention that 
of machines, demonstrates the fact.“ There is no affinity of nature 
between body and mind, but they exist as contraries in respect to 


“C., Ch. xliv. sects. 2, 4. 
™ Ibid., sect. 6. 
“ Ibid., sects. 8, 9. 
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properties and operations. Despite all this—and ‘despite’ here 
represents Clauberg’s consciousness of the difficulty—man must be 
conceived as one being.*? The unity of man is such as to permit 
of the diversity of its component parts. Nevertheless, body and 
mind are joined neither as two bodies are joined nor as two minds 
are joined.*? 

The relation, then, of body and soul is not substantial, but con- 
sists of a certain mutuality, so to speak, of passions and actions. To 
understand the conjunction, Clauberg assures us, we must inquire 
into the matter by reference to the origin of the conjunction. But 
origin seems to imply a relation of cause and effect. At this point 
Clauberg refers to earlier propositions concerning the total in- 
dependence of body and soul** to show that no relation of cause 
and effect between the two is admissible. He then proceeds to argue 
that the causal relation is not necessary. It is sufficient if there be 
a mutual reference with respect to actions and passions.** He seeks 
to reinforce this by asserting that mutual reference does not imply 
even similarity in the actions and passions. The action of the soul 
is not similar to the action of the body to which it is referred, in 
the sense in which similarity obtains between one act of the soul 
and another. The mutual reference is a commerce (commercium). 
Body has its activities and passivities for itself, and the soul for 
itself.“ Notwithstanding this emphatic assertion of utter inde- 
pendence in a causal sense, Clauberg again feels the need of an 
emphatic assertion that the conjunction is “vital and actual”.** Part 
of the same reaction is his refutation of the argument that this 
doctrine is absurd, since it implies a triplicate life, a life of the 
mind, a life of the body, and the life of the two taken together. 

The acts relating body and mind are transeunt, not immanent. 
The act of the one elicits the act of the other.** The process is, so 
to speak, one of sympathetic induction. Moreover, it works both 
ways, for Clauberg insists that those who admit the action of the 


"Cc © 
“C., Ch. viii, sects. 1, 2. 
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“Clauberg here takes the relation of teacher and pupil as an analogy. 


C., Ch. ix, sects. 10, 11, 15. 
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superior on the inferior, of soul on body, while denying the con- 
trary action, are in error.“* Body can act on mind “by inducing 
variety and effecting changes in the activities which belong to the 
mind and are proper to it”.** Naturally, the same statement applies 
to the action of mind on body. 

At this point the problem must be translated into theological 
terms. “Actus mentis & corporis nulla cogitatione naturali, at sola 
Dei voluntate in Homine connecti.’”*° The ordering will of God 
relates affections in one substance with those in the other. It fol- 
lows that natural cognition can in no way make intelligible why just 
such and such an act of soul is related to just this and no other 
agitation of the animal spirits. For the human inquirer there is but 
the fact to be recognized. There is utility for the soul and utility 
for the body in this fixed but inexplicable regularity of corres- 
pondence. This is the excellence of the union, an excellence re- 
flecting the wisdom of the Creator.™ 

Of course, everything happens as if body effected in the soul such 
mutations as the soul is capable of, and mind effected in the body 
such changes as reflect the capacities of the body. But how can im- 
mobile mind even induce sympathetically motions in the body, and 
body, which is without thought, stimulate the soul to think? The 
first answer to the difficulty is given by drawing a parallel between 
God’s relation to the macrocosm and the mind’s relation to the 
microcosm. God, although immobile, moves everything. If God can 
be the universal cause of motion, although immobile, the soul (and 
here of course a certain affinity of God and the soul is assumed) 
can be in a similar way the ‘cause’ of motion of the body.** Motion 
cannot be attributed to the soul, for then the soul’s influence on the 
body would mean a transference of its motion to the material 
world; and this would conflict with the principle that the amount 
of motion is a constant.** The motions of the body are the “pro- 
catarctic” cause of changes in the soul,** which means that the 


“C., Ch. xiii, sects. 1 ff. 

“C., Ch. xiii, sect. 5. 

om: 

"C., Ch. xiv, sect. 8; Ch. xv, sect. 9. 

“The connection which binds the Divine or angelic mind to body is, 
of course, different from that obtaining in the case of man. 

“C., Ch. xvi, sects. 1 to 7. 

“C., Ch. xvi, sect. 10. 
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bodily event induces the soul, from its own resources, to produce 
just this idea at just this time rather than a different idea or at 
another time. In general, the bodily event furnishes the occasion 
for the mental occurrence, and vice versa. In a sense the mind may 
be said to be in a certain place and to cause local motion. That is, 
the mind is there where that body which the mind “rules” and by 
the motions of which it is affected may be said to be. This presence, 
however, is not a matter of locality or of essence, but an affair of 
active and passive “virtue’’.©* In this sense the soul can be regarded 
as present to the whole of the body. To assert that the soul is 
present to the whole of the body is meaningless if something spa- 
tial is intended. On the other hand, if nothing spatial is intended 
the question of the presence of the soul to the body is merely 
verbal. Presence to body, Clauberg means, is a matter of func- 
tional correspondence. The body is an organized unity. With it the 
soul is joined. This junction means that the soul can be affected 
(in the sense defined by occasioning cause) by the whole of the 
body and can act upon the whole of the body. The unity of the 
operations of the soul corresponds to the unity of the operations 
of the body. 

Clauberg translates all of this into physiological and neurological 
terms. He recognizes that the connection of the soul with the 
body is really by way of the cerebrum. The connection of the soul 
with the brain is direct and with the remainder of the body it is 
indirect. The appearance of inconsistency here may be dispelled 
by noting that for Clauberg the body is a unified organization or 
organism. As a system of spatial parts, its connections must be 
physical. The systematic unity of functioning is, of course, to be 
understood by means of the animal spirits. Thus the soul, as a 
unity, is immediately related to the body, taken as a whole, because 
that body is a functional unity. This latter functional unity, as a 
physical thing, is centralized by the nervous system and the opera- 
tion of the animal spirits, and moreover is centralized in the cere- 
brum. In this sense, then, the soul may be regarded as united im- 
mediately with the cerebrum, and mediately with the remainder of 
the body. In developing this physiological doctrine, Clauberg re- 


* C., Ch. xvii. 
"C., Ch. xlviii. 
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vises the Cartesian pineal-gland theory. The pineal gland is not 
that in which body and soul interact, since there is no interaction, 
but that part of the brain with which the soul is in the most im- 
mediate connection, and at which the soul exercises its functions 
of sensing, perceiving, willing, i.e., all of its functions both active 
and passive. He quite evidently thinks that the unity of the (bodily) 
organism must be found primarily in the brain; but especially in a 
central and single organ, that in its centrality and its singleness 
will be a suitable physical seat of that unity. Thus he effects the 
retention of the pineal gland as the highest organ of the body 
while casting aside interactionism.** 

It is to be noted that the mutually sympathetic inductions of 
motion or of thought, as the case may be, that is, the functioning 
of thoughts and of bodily motions as occasioning causes, is reg- 
ular, systematic, coherent, a genuine correspondence of fitness. 
Just this act is the correspondent of such and such a thought, and 
for a certain bodily motion a certain thought and no other is the 
necessary correlate.** Moreover, there is no time-interval between 
the one and the other. They are simultaneous—and Clauberg sug- 
gests this as a reason why the acts of body and those of the soul 
are not distinguished by many men.*® In all these ways the con- 
junction of body and soul is specific, immediate, and not indirect. 
Accordingly, to look for a tertium quid is, as he affirms, the fallacy 
of multiplying entities beyond necessity. No celestial spirit or ether 
is necessary as an intermediary.” 


*C., Ch. xlix and Ch. 1. 

“C., Chs. xxi, xxii, xxiv. 

“In elucidating this systematic connection, Clauberg analyses the 
example of one who translates dictated German into written Latin. There 
are five stages in the process, each of which is specifically twofold, bodily 
and mental. First: the volition leading to listening, with the adaptation of 
the ear; second, auditory motion and perception of sound; third, the voli- 
tion directed towards translation into Latin and the bodily preparation for 
writing; fourth, a volitional act having as correlate the direction of the 
eyes to the task of writing; fifth, the motions of writing and the visual 
perception on the part of the soul (animus) of the written letters. C., Ch. 
xxviil, sect. 8. The soul (anima) is said to perceive simultaneously with the 
excitation of the optic nerve. C., ch. xxvii. 

“ This may be taken as an illustration of the economy of the Cartesian 
dualism. It cuts across the hierarchical ordering of entities. For Clauberg 
a thing is either body or spirit. This needs qualification only where the 
theological horizon is reached. Thus man is assigned a middle place in 
creation: he is midway between the lowest, or wholly corporeal beings, 
and the angels. C., Ch. xx, sect. 5; Ch. xxv, Sects. 1, 3-7. 
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Clauberg’s psychological explanation of this systematic cor- 
respondence assigns two causes for it. The conjunctions of body 
and mental functions may be due either to nature or to habit. He 
assigns God as the cause of the natural conjunction, while of course 
the conjunctions formed through habit are understood in terms 
of facility through use. Metaphysically, God is the cause of all con- 
junction. His providence is displayed first of all in the original 
“joining” of a soul with a body. All other specific joinings are 
really due to God. In short, for Clauberg there is no substitution 
of the physiology of habit for the causal activity of God. Strictly 
speaking, habit is a principle of physiological description, while the 
mental occurrences corresponding to the effects of habit are simply 
so many instances of the general relation of occasioning causality.®* 
Here, in the case of habit, as everywhere, the metaphysical char- 
acter of the union of body and soul, in general and in detail, de- 
mands teleological explanation, Natural functions, useful as mak- 
ing for the conservation of the individual and the race, become a 
problem because every such function involves the dualism of mind 
and body. The bodily function of eating is natural; it is a part of 
a whole system of events. But the association of the feeling of 
pleasure with the process of eating is not natural. It is an addi- 
tional fact, lying within a different realm. In a similar way, the 
phenomena of habit in the nervous system are natural, but the 
recurrence of an idea in association with a neural process is not. 
Thus, in place of the Medieval point of view, in which the natural 
is teleological and the teleological is natural, there is a separation 
of one from the other. Enjoyments, meanings and aims are found 
exclusively within the sphere of mind, and this is a system of events 
alongside of and indépendent of the system of physical events. A 
bodily process, in strict Claubergian terms, just as a bodily process, 
cannot be a matter either of enjoyment or of aim. The bodily 
machine, of course, implies a design and a designer. But in itself 
and as a machine it is indifferent. The field of mechanism and the 


““Per naturam eas connecti dicimus, quae ab initio vitae nostrae con- 
junguntur, a quibus vita humana sua capit primordia, ita ut ante quam 
concurrere incipiant, Homo compositus & factus censeri nequeat. Per habi- 
tum eas copulari afirmamus, quae postea quam nati sumus, vel repente uno 
quodam actu satis intenso, vel pluribus remissioribus paulatim per assue- 


tudinem conjunguntur.” C., Ch. xxxiv, sects. 3, 4. 
62 


C., Chs. xxxv, xxxvi. 
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field of meaning and value are completely separated in themselves. 
Only through the providence of God is a correlation between them 
effected. 

VI. DE COGNITIONE DEI ET NOSTRI 

That there should be a composite of body and soul at all, and 
that the correlation of the bodily and the mental should be spe- 
cific—these things, we have seen, are due to God. The nature of 
motion implies God as first cause. But the nature of man implies 
God even more. For man is the most unique phenomenon in the 
whole of creation. Clauberg asks : What is it in man that we should 
wonder at? And his reply, significantly enough, is: “Nexus ille, 
qui est inter mentem & corpus, res toto genere diversas, sui nihil 
simile apparet in natura.”** De Cognitione Dei et Nostri—where 
should we arrive at knowledge of God save through a knowledge 
of ourselves? 

“Naturalis Dei cognitio philosophiae principium, medium, finis” 
—this is the title of the second Evrercitatio. And immediately there- 
after Clauberg asserts that arguments for the existence of God 
must be drawn from our most certain notions, and there is none 
more certain than those of our mind and its cogitations. He adds 
the reservation to the effect that while the soul may not be better 
known than any other possible subject of inquiry—and this is 
especially true if we consider the difficulties of the relation of 
mind and body—nevertheless to the extent that the soul exists and 
thinks we have most certain knowledge. And from this, he adds, 
philosophy may draw arguments for the existence of God. God’s 
existence is not to be demonstrated a priori; this means that there is 
no higher term from which the deduction can be made, since God is 
uncaused and there is no higher principle. Demonstration must be 
a posteriori from effects. But of all the effects of God, none is 
better known than I am to myself, in the sense explained.** What 
underlies and gives specific meaning to this Claubergian stand- 
point is conveyed in statements to the effect that from knowledge 
of our minds we obtain not merely an effect from which we can 
demonstrate God’s existence, but a content for our notion.** Clau- 


“C.D.N., Exercitatio |xxix. 
“C.D.N. III 5, 6. 

*C.D.N. III 8. 

"C.D.N. III 10. 
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berg’s thought may be interpreted in this way: from any point 
in the created world we should be able to argue to God’s existence ; 
if, however, we argue from motion to a cause of motion, we 
prove the existence of a cause of motion but scarcely what theo- 
logical tradition would recognize as God. It is within the human 
soul, and nowhere else, that we find the material which will give 
the necessary content to the notion of God.** When nature has 
been stripped of all grace and beneficence, of terror and majesty, 
remaining a mechanical system of concretions of motion within 
an unending field of extension, the argument from nature cannot 
demonstrate the existence of God. The human soul, as spiritual 
substance, is of all created things uniquely a congener of the angels 
and God. God is infinite substance. There are two finite substances, 
matter and mind. Whether Clauberg makes the acknowledgment 
or not, the infinite substance is not related to the finite substances 
in identical ways. The finite substance mind or the soul is similar 
in character to the infinite substance. But the contrast between the 
two finite substances cannot be greater than the dissimilarity be- 
tween matter and God. Bluntly stated, the human soul is similar 
as substance to God—but this is not true of matter. It is really 
this vague assumption that underlies the Claubergian arguments 
for the existence of God. 

Clauberg’s argument from the idea of God, which is in us, to the 
existence of God presents difficulties apparently occasioned by the 
extent to which his thought ran in older channels. The scholastic 
tradition, taken broadly, involves what may be described as a 
triple correlation of ideas in the human mind, of nature, and of 
God, That which is form in the thing, its nature and structural 
pattern, is in God idea; in the human mind, in knowing, there ap- 
pears from intra-organic potentiality the mind’s grasp of this struc- 
tural pattern. Things, affecting the senses, effect through the senses 
the perception of the form. The created world of things is made 
according to the patterns which are ideas in the divine mind; 
the human mind, so far as it knows, thanks to its commerce with 
things, obtains a sort of replica of this structural pattern. Neglect- 
ing terminological niceties, it may be said that there obtains, sub- 


““Ens summe perfectum, aeternum, omnipotens, omniscium, optimum, 
origo omnium que sunt preter ipsum... .” C.D.N. VII 20. 
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ject to the finitude of our knowledge, a correlation of the mind’s 
idea, the form of the thing, and the aboriginal idea in the divine 
mind. Now this scheme is seriously compromised by the reduction 
of the world of material things to extension. What had been the 
forms of things themselves, the causes, resident in things, of their 
natural specific diversities, are now, in terms of the two-substance 
dualism, effects in the soul-substance. 

The triplicate distinction remains but its character must be 
altered. The ideas in the mind of God which constitute the arche- 
types of things must be primarily mathematical. Clauberg as a Car- 
tesian must follow the master’s formula to the effect that the in- 
finitude of figures suffices to express the diversity of things. More- 
over, nature “agit en tout Mathematiquement’”’.®* The archetypes 
are then primarily quantitative. Cartesianism had driven a wedge 
that broke the commonsense world into two portions. Nature, the 
collection of things, is essentially extension, figure and motion. 
The qualities of things, the qualitative forms, are within the mind 
as states of its substance. Within the mind of God, presumably, 
Cartesianism must introduce a similar bifurcation. The archetypal 
ideas defining the essence of things are quantitative representations 
of motion and extension. The archetypal ideas standing for the 
qualities and properties which common sense erroneously attributes 
to things refer not to external things but to states in human soul- 
substances. Within the field of the finite there is no longer a dupli- 
cation in inter-organic potentiality of the forms of things as they 
are in the external world. The duplication is supplanted by a 
correlation of spiritual entity and physical entity, of mental state 
with causal processes in a sea of motions. For the correlation itself 
God is responsible. The correlation is really effected within the 
divine mind. God’s mind affords the very pattern of the corre- 
spondence of just this idea in the soul-substance with just this or 
that process in the field of extension. Strictly speaking there is 
as much of a contrast between things as extension and motion and 
things as perceived when we refer to the archetypes within the 
mind of God as there is a parallel contrast within the field of the 
finite substances. That is to say, the Cartesian dualism in the Clau- 


“(Euvres de Descartes, Adam et Tannery, Paris, 1890, vol. III (Cor- 
respondance), letter clxxxv. 
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bergian version means that sense-qualities are in no way reducible 
to or inferable from the properties of material things. In terms of 
the scholastic system of forms there is no such problem. A thing 
in its extension, motion, color, and other properties, is an intersec- 
tion of forms. Why this given form should be united with such and 
such other forms in the concreteness of an apple is in one sense 
inexplicable. The thing is what it is; and it is what it is because 
God has created just this thing. The scientific point of view of 
early modernity, however, contained implicitly the proposal to sup- 
ply a causal connection between the properties really belonging to 
the thing and those aroused in the perceiver through the effect 
of the thing upon the sense-organs. This program, it soon appeared, 
cannot be carried out if the Cartesian dualism cuts across the 
causal chain. For the alleged terminus of the chain, the sensation 
let us say, turns out to be a state of a substance wholly dissimilar 
in nature from the other and prior links in the chain. The pro- 
blem therefore is to explain how the terminus, which is really no 
terminus at all but a correlate, is held in systematic correlation 
with the physical events. This correspondence of the spiritual pat- 
tern with the physical pattern must be referred to God; it is in- 
telligible only in the sense that God must have so willed it. 

The situation has important bearings upon the problem of dem- 
onstrating the existence of God. We can pass from the ideas and 
perceptions in our minds to nature only upon the assumption of 
God as the guarantor of the fixed correlation. From nature then 
we cannot argue to God. The problem of God depends upon the 
problem of determining how there can be knowledge at all. “In 
every idea (notion, conception)”, says Clauberg, “there is a two- 
fold being (twofold reality or perfection) to be considered: one 
of the form (unum formale seu proprium), in so far as it is an 
operation of the mind; the other objective (alterum objectivum 
sive vicarium ), in so far as it is the image of the thing cogitated, or 
in so far as it is on account of that thing.”®* He immediately illus- 
trates the distinction by comparing it to the distinction between a 
word as a sound, or as something figured and colored, and the 
word as signifying something, that is, its sign-value. In either 
aspect, he insists, the idea is something. The idea as a state of the 


"C.D.N. VII 2. 
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soul, in its “formal” being, is real, for it is an operation of the 
soul. We need not inquire how ideas come to be, for their causes 
reside within the soul itself ; it is the nature of the soul to produce 
them. The problem of ideas is the problem of their vicarious, i.e., 
their signifying, function. Are ideas real in this sense? They differ 
in what they signify, but as signifying they are real or have 
perfection.” Now every idea, says Clauberg, is an image."* And 
every image requires an original (and this original he identifies 
with its cause.)** Without this original the idea could neither be 
nor be conceived, as a sign can neither be nor be conceived unless 
there be that which is the signified. That is to say, since there is 
mind, there are operations of the mind and so ideas as existences 
of the kind defined by the nature of the mind and its operations. 
But ideas differ one from another, not merely perhaps because they 
are different operations of the soul, but because they differ in sig- 
nification. They present themselves to our minds as signs, as mean- 
ings, and to mean is to point to something beyond the idea as an 
existence. And Clauberg insists that the significant question is not 
how we think in general, but why we have just this idea or mean- 
ing, or form just this conception. Fruitful inquiry concerning 
things is not concerned with the question why things are figured, 
but why they have just such and such a figure, as why the sun is 
round or flame pointed.** The idea in its ‘vicarious’ being cannot 
be more perfect than its exemplar or cause, and so it cannot have 
more of perfection and reality than there is in the thing of which 
it is the image or expression.”* Just as in nature ex nihilo nihil fit, 
proceeds Clauberg, so our mind cannot form any real concept un- 
less it imitates some thing; and since the whole being of the 
idea consists in imitation, it cannot contain more than is in the 
thing represented.” But the soul displays to us its lack of the 


*“Cogitationum nostrarum simplicium sive idearum esse vicarium seu 
objectivum non est nihil, sed aliquid reale & perfectum in ipsis.” C_.D.N. XV. 

"Clauberg later explains that the term ‘image’ has a broader and a 
narrower meaning. According to the former, it is equivalent to idea, as 
when we state that the idea of God is the image of God. According to the 
narrower meaning, image has reference only to sense. C.D.N. XLVI 2, 5, 
6, 13. 

®C.D.N. VII 9. 

*C.D.N. VII 10, 11. 

*C.DN. VII 16. 

"Cf. C.D.N. VIII, where an extended analogy is drawn between a 
thought and a picture “ad melius intelligendum pro Dei existentia allatum 
argumentum utilis,” as the title of the Exercitatio has it. 
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highest perfections: it does not possess goodness without the 
possibility of the better ; it cannot achieve all that it wills ; it knows, 
but it also recognizes its ignorance and its doubts. In sum, then, 
we have the following: there is the idea of God; as an existence it 
is due to an operation of the mind, and presumably our possessing 
the idea is a matter of the natural history of the soul ; but the sign- 
value of the idea, its meaning, cannot be within the soul itself ; that 
is, the soul is not that to which the idea points. The soul is com- 
mensurate with the existence of the idea of God in its ‘formal’ 
being, but not with its objective or vicarious being. For it an ade- 
quate cause must be assigned, and therefore God exists, In the 
temporal order, says Clauberg, my mind knows itself in a positive 
way and through its own acts, and so knowledge must begin with 
cognition of myself, not of God. By noticing the imperfections of 
my own mind I am led to the knowledge of God. I am led, that is, 
to the extent that the idea of God is formed.** But when we con- 
sider the idea in its meaning, this leading appears as the occasion 
for the idea, not an explanation of its claims. Ideas being signs for 
which there are originals, God must be the cause of the idea. 

At bottom, it is clear, the existence of God and the existence 
of the world of things stand or fall together. That ideas should be 
is not a problem at all. That is to say, it is a matter of fact that 
the nature of the soul is to produce ideas. Having souls we have an 
operative principle. Ideas are its product. But existences of this 
order, ideas, point to existences that are not ideas at all, to exist- 
ences that are not even spiritual. Irresistibly they convince us of 
their correlation with things ; and moreover they convince us that 
this correlation is specific and constant. Things, however, lie wholly 
beyond our experience. The correlations and coherences of per- 
cepts with one another are wholly an internal matter ; they concern 
ideas in the soul and nothing else. The coherences of percepts and 
ideas are themselves instances of the problem of the correlation of 
the mental with the physical. Knowledge must begin with the mind 
itself, with the spiritual soul. The claim of the idea to be know- 


*“Ut pictor potest semet ipsum delineare: sic potest mens nostra sui ideam 
formare; & tunc mens causa est & suae ideae & sui ideae, hoc est, diversa 
ratione est causa efficiens ideae, tam secundum esse proprium, quam secun- 
dum esse vicarium spectatae, simul cogitans, simul exemplar cogitationis, 
diverso respectu”. C.D.N. VIII 7. 
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ledge can be validated only through demonstration of the existence 
of God. 

The idea of God is in itself but a special case of the representa- 
tive function of ideas. The form dwells within the soul. Its inten- 
tional being is its claim to represent or to point to a thing. The 
soul produces the idea from its own resources; it claims to repre- 
sent a thing. The claim is validated in principle when God’s ex- 
istence has been demonstrated. But only in principle. In carrying 
out the principle the correlation of the soul and the world of things 
must be viewed as a providential arrangement. The correspondence 
between the idea and the motions excited in the body remains after 
all immersed in the mystery of creation. In three ways Clauberg 
suggests this final resolution of the question. He tells us that it is 
God’s pleasure that this systematic relation should obtain. He adds, 
in addition, that as God shows some of his perfections in the crea- 
tion and conservation of things, so here, in the correlation of idea 
and thing, he gives us an example of his liberty and unconstrained 
power. And finally, Clauberg suggests that in the relation of body 
and soul we have an image of the relation of God and the World.” 

AcBert G. A. Baz 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


"CDN. XCI 10, 13. 
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DISCUSSION 
DEWITT H. PARKER ON REFLEXIVE RELATIONS! 


I 


ROFESSOR DEWITT H. PARKER’S discussion of reflexive 

relations is at once so sound in its main contention, and yet also, as 
it seems to me, so unsound in the lengths to which he pushes his argu- 
ment, that it demands further consideration. 

The motto of his argument may be said to be the second half of the 
sentence which he quotes himself from Wittgenstein, viz., “To say of 
two things that they are identical is nonsense, and to say of one thing 
that it is identical with itself is to say nothing”.’ 

The second half of this statement condemns identity as a reflexive 
relation. Professor Parker generalizes this condemnation into the con- 
tention that any relation, when taken to hold “reflexively”, i.e., between 
a thing and itself, is “silly and meaningless”. For the paradox of every 
reflexive relation is that, being a relation, it requires at least two terms 
between which to hold, whilst it derives its reflexive character precisely 
from there being, ex hypothesi, only one term. Two cannot be one; by 
this principle reflexive relations stand condemned. 

On the positive side Professor Parker proposes, whenever self- 
identity or self-contradiction, etc., are being asserted, to substitute 
for the apparently reflexive relation here involved an analysis into a 
triadic or even into a one-many relation. Thus the assertion of personal 
identity in the form ‘I am I’ has meaning only when understood in a 
context such that I-doing-this am also I-doing-that ; and such a context 
clearly contains a triadic relation of ‘I’ to two actions on two occasions. 
If we omit this context, we are back at the abstract formula, I am I (A 
is A), which is meaningless. 

In short, if we abstract identity from its concrete contexts, we get 
a meaningless reflexive relation. If we consider identity in concrete 
contexts, it turns out to be a triadic or a one-many relation. 

Professor Parker does not use the term ‘context’, nor does he con- 
trast ‘abstract’ formula with ‘concrete’ context. But, if the language 
which I have ventured to use does express the gist of his argument so 
far, I entirely agree with it, though I could have wished that, in making 


*This Review XLII (May 1933) 303 ff. 
* Ibid. 306. 
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the transition from abstract A—A to meaningful A _ he had 


insisted on this being a transition from abstract to concrete identity, 
or from symbols used in vacuo to symbols standing for the pattern of 
concrete contexts. 

But, whilst sound so far in his argument, from this point onwards 
Professor Parker proceeds to draw conclusions which seem to me 
utterly unsound. For he now sets himself to “eliminate the concept of 
identity”,’ and talks of “disallowing identity” and “identity not exist- 
ing”.* In other words, he proceeds as if his proof that identity is not a 
reflexive relation implied that there is no such thing as identity at all. 

Of course, if he had shown first that identity is either a reflexive rela- 
tion or nothing, and then that it is not a reflexive relation, it would fol- 
low that it is nothing, i.e., that there is no such thing. But what he has 
actually done, as we have seen, is to show that identity, where it has 
meaning, analyses into triadic or one-many relations. And from this 
the proper conclusion is, not that there is no such thing as identity, but 
that there is no such thing as identity conceived as a reflexive relation. 
Identity stands, provided it be conceived as a triadic or one-many re- 
lation. 

Consistenly with this erroneous exaggeration of the bearing of his 
argument, Professor Parker next goes on to eliminate the very words 
‘identical’ and ‘same’ from his vocabulary, and then even to eliminate 
‘difference’ and ‘different’, on the ground that difference is the negative 
of identity, and if there is no identity, there can be no difference. 

Of course, verbally it can be done, and Professor Parker exhibits a 
great deal of verbal skill, not to say verbal cunning, to express what is 
meant by ‘identity’ and ‘difference’ in common discourse (meanings 
which he admits again and again to be legitimate) without using these 
words. Thus he substitutes unique for identical, though the word 
appears only in one passage and is replaced by “one” on the following 
pages.” And for ‘different’, rather than use even ‘another’, he uses* the 
word “disjoint”. 

Is not all this a little mad? Admittedly, Professor Parker can avoid 
the word ‘different’. But, just as admittedly, he neither can, nor wants 
to, avoid what people mean by ‘different’. He merely uses ‘different’ 
words to express that meaning—or ‘other’ words, if he prefers! For ‘# 
and y are different’ he proposes to substitute ‘x and y are two’, on the 
ground that “difference is plainly redundant”,” and that the meaning of 
the two phrases is the same (sit venia verbo—if he insists upon it, I 
will humor him by saying ‘on the ground that what the first phrase 

* [bid. * [bi 
* Tbid. 308 «Ibid ce 
" [bid. 308. 
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means is what the second phrase means’, provided he, in his turn, will 
admit that what this phrase, which I have worded according to his 
patterns, means is also meant by ‘the two phrases mean the same’). 

It is really amusing to watch to what shifts Professor Parker is 
compelled to resort when he wishes to explain, quite correctly, that the 
formula 1 + 1 = 2 does not mean that 1 is added to itself, but that a 1 
and another 1 are added together. Seeking at all costs to avoid ‘differ- 
ent’ or ‘another’, he is finally driven to say ‘disjoint’.” I can only ask 
him: What difference does this change of words make? How much 
simpler, and how much more intelligible (even to a mathematical logi- 
cian), is it to say that what is added to make two is, not the same 
(“unique”) one to itself, but a one to another (“a disjoint”) one! 

Moreover, if one eliminates ‘difference’, one must also eliminate 
‘not’, wherever it is used to mean ‘other than’. If I say “This is not that’, 
meaning ‘This is other than that’, I do not mean merely ‘This and that 
are two’, even though I can extract this latter statement from the 
former by way of “This is one and that is another one’. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Parker will insist that ‘One is not two’ should be rendered ‘It is 
false that one is two’. If so, I can only reply: Why false? and answer 
my own question by ‘Because one is other than two’. In fact, there are 
contexts in which I, for one, cannot get on without using ‘other’ or 
‘different’. If my wife asks me to match a reel of silk for her in a shop 
and I bring back a bad match, my wife will say: “That is not the color 
I wanted—it is a different one’. No doubt, if she had first read Pro- 
fessor Parker’s article, she might have said: ‘The silk you have bought 
has a certain color and it is false that the color it has is the color I 
wanted’. But no linguistic device for avoiding the word ‘different’ can 
avoid the meaning of the word. After all, false is not true, and true is 
other than false. 

In short, then, I fail to see how an argument which shows that 
identity is not a reflexive relation can possibly show that there is no 
such thing as identity and, therefore, no such thing as difference either. 
What Professor Parker has really done—and it is, I suggest, a most 
valuable service—is to defend, in the language of relations, what 
‘idealist’ logicians have been in the habit of maintaining, viz., that 
bare, or abstract, identity is meaningless, and that identity can exist 
and be recognized and affirmed only as ‘identity-in-difference’. Pro- 
fessor Parker is to be heartily congratulated on having found the way 
back from the silliness of the reflexive relation of identity to the sanity 
of identity-in-differences, which is obviously a triadic or one-many 
relation. 

R. F. Atrrep HoernLé 


UNIversity oF THE WITWATERSRAND 


* Ibid. 310. 
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II 


Professor DeWitt Parker attempts to show that reflexive relations 
do not exist. In general, his argument is: (1) the definitions of reflexive 
relation and of relation are contradictory; (2) granting the definition 
of reflexive relations, consideration of examples supposed to be of 
such relations shows that they contradict this definition. 

Let us consider these two points separately to see if Professor Parker 
has proven his point. 

A relation is something which holds between two things (say * and 
y). A reflexive relation is something which holds between an object 
and itself.” Professor Parker considers the definition of relation to 
signify that the objects and y must be such that they are never the 
same.” On the basis of this unwarranted assumption (supported by 
verbal definitions of relation as given by Johnson) he maintains that 
the two definitions are contradictory. Whitehead and Russell’s definition 
does not require that a relation shall hold between two different terms, 
but merely between two terms, although Professor Parker believes 
otherwise because of the symbol F (+, y). Nothing is said by these 
authors as to the variables x and y, but if these were to be different in 
all cases, it seems reasonable that some such notation as (+ ~ y) would 
have been employed, since such a notation is common in mathematics. 
Professor Parker’s remark that “in a good notation + # y would be 
unnecessary” overlooks the fact that a variable cannot refuse to take 
on any value arbitrarily. Later in the discussion” he states that this 
error is due to putting the expression of a relation in the form F (+, y), 
where it appears that y might be equal to x and give F (+, +), which is 
the reflexive relation. 

With respect to this I wish to make the following remarks. There 
is nothing in the definition of relation which says that * + y always. 
Further, if the definition is to be perfectly general, x and y must 
be variables and hence can take on any values whatever, even y= 4 
(or «=y). Professor Parker’s argument is analogous to saying that 
a (mathematical) function of two variables can never be true when 
the variables take on the same value, which is clearly incorrect, as 
reference to the very simple case, ry = 4, or + + y= 4, will show. 
Rather, it seems to me that his argument discloses the ambiguity of 
the verbal definition of relation and reflexive relation. If the discussion 
proves anything it proves that one of the definitions is incorrect and 
should be revised, as he himself suggests when he says “Now I submit 
that either these definitions [of reflexive relations and relations] 
which are typical are incorrect or reflexive relations are nonsensical”.” 

* Ibid. 303. * Ibid. 308. 


™ Ibid. 308. " Ibid. 304. 
" Ibid. 304. 
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Reference to the definition of a relation as that of form 
F (#,y) or xRy=1 (=1 meaning +Ry holds) 


clearly shows that «R# = 1 is a special class of values which may 
or may not exist, but, when they do, are called ‘reflexive relations’. 

Now this leads to the second point, which is the problem whether 
there exist values such that Rx ever holds. The denial of this, I 
presume, is Professor Parker’s main argument. He attempts to prove 
this by showing that cases (as equality) which seem to be reflexive 
relations are merely relations or cases of simple predication, since the 
objects involved are more than one. 

I think we can point to one example of a reflexive relation where the 
argument of Professor Parker does not hold. Let us consider the 
question of similarity in the Theory of Aggregates. An aggregate A 
is said to be similar to an aggregate B (AmB) if for every element 
in A we can select an element in B and no others remain in A or in B. 
In other words, the two aggregates have the same number of elements. 
Now, clearly, every aggregate has the same number of elements as 
itself, i.c., if A is similar to anything, it is certainly similar to itself. 
There is no question here as to the meaning of the terms involved. 

Besides, to deny reflexive relations is further to deny the law of 
transitivity.* By the law of transitivity, if (A mB) (B@C) then 
(A a C). Hence if C= A we have 

(A@B) (BavA) then (AmA). 
But (AwA) is a reflexive relation, hence no relation at all. Therefore 
something must be wrong with the method by which such a result is 
reached, i.e., the law of transitivity must be denied as a valid process.” 

It seems to me that Professor Parker is arguing rather against 
the definition of reflexive relations than their existence. His arguments 
on pp. 308-310 try to show the existence of one or more elements other 
than the one given. 1 + 1 = 2, for example, “means that if you take 
the logical sum of a class of elements of cardinal number one, to- 
gether with a disjoint class of elements of cardinal number one, the 
resulting class has the cardinal number two, where obviously a relation 
between two classes, not a relation between a class and itself, is in- 
volved.”™” But cannot we explain 1+ 1=2 in this way also: Given 
a class of cardinal number two, then that class can also be denoted 
as the sum of a class of cardinal one and a class of cardinal one. It 
is not a relation of two classes but a relation of two aspects of the 
same class. 1+ 1 is one way of denoting the class, 2 is another way. 


, oe a discussion of this law see Fraenkel’s Einleitung in die Mengen- 
ehre. 

* Or else we must say that the law is not applicable to symmetric relations, 
which is another way of saying that it does not hold. 

* Ibid. 310. 
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To argue that because I denote the class in two different ways I 
have two different classes is a fallacy of accident.” 

Finally, Hegel and Wittgenstein notwithstanding, if “it follows that 
the concept of a quantity or a number as being equal to itself is an 
absurdity”” we must pity all mathematicians who spend their lives 
endeavoring to prove a theorem by reducing it to a form # = «. 

Louis KaTTsorF 

PHILADELPHIA 


PAUL WEISS ON ALTERNATIVE LOGICS 


I" THE issue of this Review for September, 1933, Mr. Weiss dis- 
cusses my article on “Alternative Systems of Logic”.’ His main 
contention—if I understand correctly—is that the argument for the 
possibility of alternative systems of logic is unsound because, in spite 
of the diversity of systems applicable to inference, there exists a unique 
relation, “entailment”, which always does and must obtain whenever 
a logical conclusion is validly deducible from a logical premise or 
premises. 

I have discussed precisely this question, in some detail, elsewhere; 
and it would not be possible or desirable to repeat that discussion here. 
Instead, the critical points of it will be cited below, with a minimum of 
explanation. 

However, to make connection between that discussion and Mr. 
Weiss’s, two preliminary explanations are necessary. First, the class 
of what I have called “implication-relations” differs both positively and 
negatively from the class of relations to which Mr. Weiss has applied 
that name.” There is, of course, no question of correctness here; but 
comparison requires that this difference of terminology be understood. 
I have called a particular relation (which may be symbolized by p/q) 
an “implication-relation” if, and only if, it is such that wherever p/q 
holds and is true or assertable, g is likewise true or assertable. All the 
relations of this class have, in common with the usual meaning 
of “implies”, the important property that when / is true or assertable 
but g is not assertable in the same sense p/q does not hold. Mr. Weiss 
has used the term more widely; some of his relations of “implication” 
are such that a true proposition could imply a false one.* Both of us 
have paid the word ‘implication’ something extra; I may feel that 


*" A similar argument can be directed against Bradley’s denial of the Law 
of Identity. 

* Ibid. 310. 

*In The Monist, Oct. 1932, 481 ff. 

* See Symbolic Logic, Lewis and Langford Ch. viii. 

*In his article “Relativity in Logic”, The Monist, 1928, 546 ff 

*This difference of terminology is the reason for the fact, noted by Mr. 
W eiss in his discussion, footnote 4, that I recognize four “implication-rela- 
tions” which are definable in the two-valued system, whereas he finds four- 
teen. 
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Mr. Weiss has been over-liberal in this matter, but I should not quarrel 
with his generosity provided I am not called upon to emulate it. 

The other difference between Mr. Weiss’s “implications” and mine 
lies in the fact that all the relations which he specifically considers 
are definable within the two-valued logic. By contrast, those of the 
three-valued and four-valued systems in my article are not definable 
in a two-valued system ; and the same is true of other illustrations which 
could be given. 

There is a corresponding difference between the class of systems 
illustrated in my article and those indicated by Mr. Weiss; the two 
classes overlap but they do not coincide. This point has some impor- 
tance if it could be thought that all these “implication-relations”, and 
the systems which incorporate them, represent merely new names for 
the familiar relations of the two-valued logic. (Some of Mr. Weiss’s 
remarks might seem to suggest this.) All my illustrations were bor- 
rowed from others; and I am not interested in the question of “new- 
ness”; but the fundamental difference between the majority of the 
“alternative systems” and any transformation of or selection from 
the two-valued logic is an essential point. 

A second point of comparison has to do with the relation which 
holds between p and q when gq is deducible from p in the ordinary 
sense. I have called this relation “strict implication”; Mr. Weiss pre- 
fers to call it “entailment”. We should disagree quite a bit concerning 
the status and properties of this relation—hence the different names. 
Nevertheless it remains the fact that when I wish to refer to that rela- 
tion which holds when g is deducible from p, I call it “strict implica- 
tion”; and when he wishes to refer to that relation he speaks of an 
“entailment”.* That is all that is important in the present connection. 
In all that follows, if each reference to “strict implication” were re- 
placed by a similar reference to “entailment” (in Mr. Weiss’s sense) 
the truth of the statement would be unaffected. 

With these explanations, the bearing of the following summary of 
theses will be understood. 

(1) Every law of logic (of any one of the “alternative systems”) 
is absolutely true (of the relations which figure in it). 

(2) Further, every such law is an analytic statement or tautology. 

(3) Whenever any “implication”, plq, is tautological, the relation 
“p strictly implies g” also holds. 

(4) Hence in every law of every one of the “alternative systems” 
(which is of the antecedent-consequent form), the main or asserted 
“implication” could be replaced by a strict implication. 


*This core of agreement is evidenced by the fact that one of his definitive 
characterizations of “entailment” is: “The conjunction of the antecedent 
with the denial of the consequent is a contradiction” (523). That is a 
precise reading of the definition of strict implication. 
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However, the law does not state this fact. What it states is that the 
antecedent “implies” the consequent in that meaning of “implies” which 
is symbolized and belongs to the system in question.’ 

(5) The really critical point is, unhappily, a bit complex. It is this: 
Let plq represent some (any) chosen one of the relations I have called 
“implications” ; and take any instance in which p/Jq holds. (We should 
remember here that p/q is often true when “p strictly implies g” would 
be false.) It will then be the case, no matter what “implication-rela- 
tion” is chosen, or what instance of it we take, that 


(a) (pand plq) I g holds," 


and (b) (p and p/q) strictly implies g. 

It is (6) which is important, because (b) indicates that whenever one 
could pass from the assertion of p to the assertion of g on the ground 
that the relation symbolized by J holds between them, one could also, 
by a complication of the reasoning, pass from the compound assertion 
“p and plq” to the assertion of g, on the ground that q is deducible 
from this compound premise in the usual sense of deduction." 

Whoever cares to study through what is involved in this paragraph 
numbered (5) will observe that I should affirm the following : Whenever 
any inference could be taken by reference to any “implication-rela- 
tion” (as I have used that term), it is universally the case that, by a 
complication of the reasoning, the validity of this inference can also 
be understood or attested by reference to the “implies” of deduction 


*For example, material implication in Principia Mathematica is a non- 
Aristotelian “implication-relation”. It is a fact that every asserted implica- 
tion of Principia, sect. *1—*s5, can be replaced by a strict implication. But 
absolutely nothing is stated in Principia about any strict implication or an 
relation of entailment. What is stated in these sections, and what is woueall 
is stated and proved exclusively in terms of the symbolized relations. Some 
of the asserted principles would not be true of strict implication or entail- 
ment. The familiar “paradoxes” constitute an example: 
: : , §. 329.39? . 
is true, and is asserted in Principia. It is also a fact that p entails g> p. 
But “p entails that g entails p” would be false. 

"A slight qualification is sometimes necessary here: see Symbolic Logic 


* This may need an illustration. Let us take the following example of p/q: 
“If X is wrong, he is very plausible”. This is not a strict implication: the 
fact that X is bg plausible is, presumably, not a necessary consequence of 
his being wrong. It could, in fact, be used as an example of various “implica- 
tion-relations”: but let us say that it is a material implication, and means 
exactly: “At least one of the two statements, ‘X is not wrong’ and ‘X is 
very plausible’, is a true statement”. If I know that in fact X is wrong, I 
can infer that he is very plausible; the meaning of the “implication-relation” 
here guarantees that. Now note that, although this “If ... then .. .” is not, 
in fact, a case of the usual meaning of “implies”, nevertheless the compound 
premise [X is wrong (/) ; and at least one of the two, ‘X is not wrong’ and 
*X is very plausible’, is a true statement (p/q)] strictly implies or entails the 
conclusion “X is very plausible”. 
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in the usual sense. This may be said to constitute an “agreement in 
principle” with Mr. Weiss’s main contention. 

But this is something which I had stated in print, and explained 
in detail, before Mr. Weiss’s discussion of my article. Moreover, it was 
stated in the same context as the considerations put forward in the 
article. Why, then, should Mr. Weiss suppose that any criticism of 
the point of view of the article was to be elicited from such con- 
siderations? Apparently for two reasons. First, he evidently thinks of 
“logic” as something above and distinct from the systems it uses 
rather than as expressed in systems.’ Specifically he would identify 
logic—or so I judge—with what is involved in the analytic or tauto- 
logical character of the deductive nexus in general. He therefore finds 
that there can be nothing different in an “alternative” logic, because in 
so far as it is a logic it must be just like the old logic with respect to 
this analytic or tautological character. 

That every law of logic is tautological, I should agree (see 2 above). 
Also, that this is a distinguishing and necessary character of logical 
principles in general. (In passing, I should wish to note, however, that 
a principle can be a tautology without expressing or implying the fact 
that it is a tautology.) But this no more proves that there cannot be 
essentially different systems of logic than, for example, the fact that 
every principle of geometry must be like every other in those respects 
which make it a principle of geometry, proves that there can be only 
one geometry; or the fact that every fruit must possess those proper- 
ties which are essential to fruits in general proves that an apple is 
an orange. 

In my article “system of logic” means “(possible) canon of infer- 
ence”. So far as Mr. Weiss means something different by “a logic” 
the issue between us may be verbal or apparent only. But I am not quite 
sure of his meanings ; and I leave that point to him. 

Second, Mr. Weiss seems to have assumed that if it can be shown 
that every inference which can be validated by reference to any 
“implication-relation” of any “alternative system” can likewise be 
validated by reference to the usual deductive relation (called by him 
“entailment”), that fact proves a certain logical primacy for the logic 
of entailment. 

That conclusion, however, does not in the least follow. Let us imagine 
Mr. Weiss to meet some fantastic man from Atlantis, who insists upon 
making all his inferences by reference to one of these unusual “im- 
plication-relations”. Mr. Weiss can understand, in terms of his own 
logic of entailment, the validity of every such inference which this 
Atlantean makes. He therefore urges that the logic of entailment is 


*See his discussion, p. 521 and footnote 5. 
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primary and universal, and the Atlantean logic is “nothing new”. But 
the Atlantean likewise understands every inference Mr. Weiss makes, 
by reference to his own Atlantean canon. He observes that whenever 
the relation of entailment holds, his own Atlantean “implication-rela- 
tion” likewise holds. (This man from Atlantis can be provided with an 
“alternative system of logic’”—or any number of them—for which this 
will be true; though it would not be true of all such systems.) The 
Atlantean therefore urges that his Atlantean system, originally im- 
parted by the gods from whom all Atlanteans are descended, is the 
primary and universal canon of reason; and that Mr. Weiss is merely 
imposing an additional and wholly unnecessary limitation on the im- 
plication-relation of that canon. 

A disinterested observer will note that the system which either of 
them uses represents a theoretically possible canon of inference; that 
choice between them cannot be determined by any question of absolute 
truth or falsity (since the principles of both are absolutely true, each 
in its own terms), but will turn on some pragmatic consideration such 
as simplicity or comprehensiveness or accord with our most frequent 
purposes in inference. On these grounds, there are perfectly definite 


and fairly obvious reasons for choosing the usual meaning of “implies”. 
C. I. Lewrs 


Harvarp UNIvERsITy 


























REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Du cheminement de la pensée. Par Emite Meyerson. 3 vols. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1931. Pp. xxvii, 1036. 

The present work builds upon the foundations laid by Meyerson 
is his previous works, some knowledge of which is essential to the 
understanding of the streaming of thought (cheminement) as dealt 
with in the present treatise. The general thesis is the same as that 
first enunciated in.Jdentité et réalité, and the author cites this as an 
illustration of Bergson’s idea that philosophical systems revolve around 
a single idea. Meyerson holds that the scientist, like the commonsense 
man, is unacquainted with the processes which he applies in an un- 
conscious manner and hence is himself unable to trace the genesis 
of the discoveries which come to him. These psychological processes, 
like visual perception, as Helmholtz has shown, contain a number 
of condensed reasonings. To isolate the tendencies underlying thought 
and examine them is Meyerson’s purpose. 

The principle without which an understanding of the forms of 
scientific reasoning is impossible is something a priori, in the sense 
that it is inherent in the very nature of the human mind. It mani- 
fests itself in the demand for something which abides through quali- 
tative flux and remains self-identical throughout spatio-temporal 
changes. That is, “rationality” consists in the reduction of differences 
to identity, the perfect example of this being found in a mathemati- 
cal equation. Meyerson differs from the positivists in holding that 
science exists not solely for the purpose of action, since science also 
tries to explain phenomena. Explanation is supplementary to the prin- 
ciple of lawfulness (légalité) and consists in the identification of 
antecedent and consequent. 

This a priori element in science results in the elimination of time. 
The framework within which science finds its proper setting is pro- 
vided by the Parmenidean conception of a universe that is change- 
less and motionless. The Einsteinian reduction of physical reality to 
spatio-temporal coincidences is the modern restatement of this. But, 
alas, time, change, and qualitative novelty mar the pristine simplicity 
of the self-identical. Thus thought constantly defeats itself. This is 
seen in the theory of relativity, for the irreversibility of time, asso- 
ciated with the second law of thermo-dynamics, introduces an ir- 
rational into the rational universe of mathematical physics. Human 
thought, whether scientific or non-scientific, is therefore a perpetual 
becoming the attainments of which are never final; the confirmation 
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of these attainments is at their own expense, for they serve mainly 
as points of departure to new achievements. This is the general thesis 
underlying Meyerson’s treatise, elaborated in detail in the four books 
of which the present work is constituted. 

In Book I the problem is stated and the solution sought is formu- 
lated. Meyerson here argues that the flow of thought has not, up to 
the present, received a satisfactory solution. The current theory of 
deductive reasoning reduces it to tautologies incapable of teaching 
us anything new; and induction, though it teaches us what we did not 
know, is powerless to justify this new knowledge. 

On the other hand, an examination of physical theory reveals the 
fact that the thought behind the theory of quanta does follow the 
tendency to identify the diverse. This follows the pattern of partici- 
pation which Lévy-Bruhl has derived from an examination of primi- 
tive mentality. This section, Meyerson tells us, has received the bene- 
fit of discussion by de Broglie, Einstein, and Langevin. 

Book II deals in a general way with propositions. All reasoning 
reduces itself to an identification, implying diversification as a point 
of departure and identity as a point of arrival. In propositions, as 
Hegel has seen, there exists an inevitable element of contradiction. 
The significance of this fact for the notion of the coherence of at- 
tributes and for the nature of inductive and syllogistic reasoning is 
examined and applied to the relation between property and essence, 
as well as to the relations between propositions and definitions, which 
leads to a treatment of the problem of comprehension and extension 
and of the subject and predicate. 

Book III is devoted to an examination of mathematical thought. 
Meyerson points out that the coexistence of great rigor and continu- 
ous progress in mathematics constitutes an apparent contradiction. 
Neither the a priori conception nor the empirical seems able to ex- 
plain fully the entire domain of mathematics. We are here dealing 
with a process in which both pure reason and experience participate. 
Meyerson argues that there is a process of projecting products created 
by the mind from abstracts made from the real (sensible). Here 
Hankel’s conception of the evolution of mathematical knowledge is 
invoked. Mathematics appears to become more and more unified as 
time goes on, but this is partly illusion, like the belief that the real 
is entirely intelligible. 

Book IV takes up the question of extra-mathematical reasoning 
and the comparison of this with mathematical thought. In the course 
of the argument Meyerson distinguishes between thought and its 
expression in discourse, which can never fully express all that thought 
contains. The aim of speech is to recreate the intellectual movement, 
but because of the limitations of language no demonstration can en- 
force assent. Again applying his results to modern physics, Meyerson 
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reiterates that in its progression thought is always brought back to 
the real, which is perceived. In physics wave-mechanics could not 
have been suggested without the image of water-waves. Observations 
of facts (the a posteriori) and considerations of reason (the a priori) 
play into each other; physicists try to reduce physics to mathematics, 
but the real fact is that it is impossible to regard everything as at 
bottom mathematical in essence. Constantly restored to perceived reali- 
ties, reason can only turn aside again to seek for identity in the 
diverse. In conclusion Meyerson points out that the agreement be- 
tween reason and nature is partial and the limits cannot be fore- 
seen. He tells us, in the face of this apparently discouraging pros- 
pect, that the dignity of man forces him to persevere in the effort to 
achieve a goal which is essentially inaccessible ! 

The problem of evaluating the results set forth by Meyerson is not 
easy. He admits that his system might be refuted by showing that 
physics has followed a path different from that required by his formulae. 
But presumably only another Meyerson should attempt this task. It 
is a rare combination of literary grace and incisiveness of thought 
which characterizes the mind of a thinker who can pass with 
such facility from the mathematical intuitionism of Weyl and Brouwer 
to the psychological researches of Karl Buhler, illuminating with 
clarity the intervening territory in the transition. To some it will 
seem unfortunate that Meyerson is unable to decide whether his study 
belongs to the normative or descriptive school of logic, after an ex- 
cellent statement of the claims of each. To others his view that reason, 
like the eye, understands (sees) all else but not itself, will appear un- 
satisfactory, since it seems to abolish the possibility of thought ever 
understanding itself. Again, there are some who will refuse to abandon 
the cause of panmathematicism in physics because, as alleged, the 
second law of thermodynamics introduces an irreversibility into the 
physical order which is foreign to the symmetry of time as it ap- 
pears in a mathematic manifold. Finally, there are those who will 
criticize what they regard as the mistaken notion of identity which 
underpins the entire system. But whatever one’s reactions to details, 
it must be admitted that Meyerson has here given us one of the best 
surveys of the contemporary situation in philosophy. The author states 
that more years of study would have been necessary to make the proof 
of his thesis complete, and gives as an excuse his age (he was born 
in 1873) and the state of his health. But when one turns to Vol. III, 
which contains the references and notes, one is all the more convinced 
of the profound learning of this historian and philosopher of science, 
so that the apology appears quite uncalled for. The reviewer’s general 
reaction is that the present work is a masterpiece of critical expository 
writing. 

Oxiver L. REISER 
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A Bibliography of Aesthetics and of the Philosophy of the Fine Arts 
from 1900 to 1932. Compiled and edited by Witt1am A. HamMonp. 
Published as a supplement to the May 1933 issue of The Philosophi- 
cal Review. New York, Longmans Green and Company, 1933. Pp. 
viii, 184. 

The bibliography of philosophy edited by Dr. Benjamin Rand, and 
published in 1905 as Vol. III of Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy, 
lists titles of books and articles printed before 1902. The need of 
a bibliography of the philosophical literature that has appeared since 
that date has long been apparent, and two years ago the American 
Philosophical Association accordingly appointed a committee of its mem- 
bers to make plans for the preparation and publication of such a work. 
As it happened, Professor Hammond had already gathered an exten- 
sive bibliography of Aesthetics, which he kindly offered to contribute 
to the project, and which is published in the present volume in advance 
of the general bibliography. The publication of this bibliography of 
Aesthetics was made possible by the generous financial assistance 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. 

Professor Hammond indicates the intended scope of the volume 
when he states that the titles included were selected with exclusive 
reference to their philosophical content, and that works on the history 
or criticism of art are not listed unless, in some respect or other, they 
are concerned with theoretical problems. 

The bibliography contains 2191 titles of books and articles and is 
divided into seventeen parts as follows: Reference Works, Systematic 
and General Works, History of Aesthetic Theories, Graphic Arts, 
Sculpture, Architecture, Civic Art, Poetry and the Aesthetics of Litera- 
ture, Music, Color, Design and Decorative Art, Style, Origins of Art 
and Primitive Art, Symbolism, Art and Psychology, Art and Morality, 
Art and Religion. 

A valuable feature of the work consists of the brief comments ap- 
pended by the editor to many of the titles, calling attention to some 
particular chapter or specially significant characteristic, giving refer- 
ences to reviews of books, or otherwise furnishing valuable informa- 
tion. The index to the volume gives the names not only of the writers 
whose works are listed in it, but also of authors a discussion of whose 
writings forms the subject of a book included in the bibliography. 

The value of this bibliography to students of any aspect of the 
philosophy of art can hardly be overestimated. With the notable 
growth of interest in this subject that has become manifest in recent 
years, the volume should also be of the greatest assistance to De- 
partments of Philosophy in colleges and universities which are attempt- 
ing to build up their library collections in aesthetics. 

In the compiling and cditing of this work, Professor Hammond has 
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rendered a signal service to the study of a field of philosophy in 
which he has long had both an especial interest and an exceptionally 


wide range of scholarship. 
C. J. Ducasse 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. XXXI. 

London, Harrison and Sons, Ltd., 1931. Pp. 312. 

The annual volume from the Aristotelian Society has come to be 
eagerly awaited on this side of the Atlantic by those who wish to 
know the issues that are occupying the attention of English philoso- 
phers. The present volume, containing the papers read before the So- 
ciety at its sessions of 1930-31, exhibits nothing very new in the way 
of issues or solutions to issues; nor does it indicate any centering of 
interest around certain problems deemed specially important, as has 
so often been the case in the past. Perhaps this impression of a 
dispersion of attention is due to the lack of the symposia that have 
been so notable a feature of the proceedings in previous years; but 
apart from that, if we may judge from this volume, there is in Eng- 
land a considerable lessening of the speculative tension that has pre- 
vailed since the war. 

Perhaps the weightiest contributions to the volume are the two 
papers on psychological topics: Miss Edgell’s presidential address on 
“Images”, and Professor G. Dawes Hicks’ paper, “On the So-Called Fu- 
sion or Blending of Presentations”. Miss Edgell argues plausibly for a 
functional view of images and imaging. The construction of images, 
as a process that brings the individual into communication with the 
patterns of the world around him, is not, she argues, a process of 
reproducing patterns previously given. An image is a production, not 
a reproduction. In fact, she contends, previous patterns are not re- 
tained at all; what is retained as a result of previous imaging is the 
pattern-making function, which is improved and facilitated as a 
consequence of past pattern-making. The evidences she adduces against 
the “physiological trace” theory of memory, and the alternative ex- 
planation in terms of unconscious retention of physical elements, are 
particularly instructive. The epistemological implications of this theory 
are against the identification of images with sense-data, or with the 
qualities of things. Images are mental processes, involving in every 
case a reference beyond themselves; Miss Edgell meets the well- 
known objection to this view by pointing to the self-transcendence 
involved in every memory-image. Miss Edgell puts forward her func- 
tional theory rather modestly as the way in which she believes psy- 
chological theory to be moving, and the paper by Professor Hicks is 
in a sense a confirmation of this view. In any case it criticizes con- 
vincingly some contemporary remnants of the psychological atomism 
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that Miss Edgell opposes. Professor Hicks shows that the phenomena 
called fusing or blending of images are not explicable in terms of 
any sort of “mental chemistry”. The clearness and distinctness of 
apprehended contents arises not from the repetition and fusing to- 
gether of identical recurring presentations, but from the activity of 
the mind in discriminating elements of presented content and assimi- 
lating and relating them to other presented elements. Professor Hicks’ 
central thesis here is already well-known; but it receives added strength 
and confirmation from this solid piece of psychological analysis. 
The most ambitious paper in the volume, if not in every respect 
the most satisfactory, is Mr. Joad’s “Modern Science and Religion”. 
The “modern science” he has in mind is the physics of the last fif- 
teen years, and his paper is in large part a criticism of the idealistic 
views of Eddington and Jeans. At the same time he strongly main- 
tains the importance of the new physics for religion, in that it has 
relieved us from the mechanistic and materialistic prejudices of nine- 
teenth-century science. What he objects to is the tendency to dis- 
credit the objectivity of the worlds revealed by physics and common 
sense; and he argues that sense-perception, physical science, and the 
mystical consciousness (moral, aesthetic, and religious experience) 
are alike avenues to reality. This is fair enough. But Mr. Joad is 
less satisfactory when he tries to show that these are not three ways 
of viewing the same reality, but that there are three distinct realms 
of being corresponding to these three ways of knowing. If we may 
judge from this paper his choice of the latter alternative is based 
chiefly upon difficulties he finds in the former; and these difficulties, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, seem to rest upon a considerable measure 
of misunderstanding. The view that we know the real in various 
ways certainly does not necessitate the belief in a “faculty-psycho- 
logy”, in the sense in which this label could become a libel. Nor does 
it involve a denial of the truth, nor of the importance, of the re- 
sults reached by science and common sense; nor need it reduce the 
worlds of sense and physical science to mere phenomena, if that is 
taken to mean an illusory realm of mental constructs. Mr. Joad will 
have to make out a stronger case against this venerable metaphysical 
view than any he has presented here. On the other hand, his own 
alternative of three distinct and equally real realms of “objects”— 
material sense-data, non-material physical (and scientific) objects, 
and values—involves more difficulties than he seems to be aware of. 
Mr. Schiller enlivens the volume with a paper on “Creation, Emer- 
gence, and Novelty”, beginning with a criticism of evolution as a 
“cuckoo word with very disreputable habits”, and concluding with 
the affirmation of novelty as the cosmic fact with which evolution 
really is concerned, and which logic is at last beginning to admit as 
a possibility. It is natural to mention next the rather heated paper 
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of Mr. Rex Knight, “Mr. Schiller v. Non-Pragmatist Logic”, a point- 
by-point defense of formal logic against the various accusations of 
“nonsense”, “ambiguity”, and “dishonesty” brought against it in that 
author’s well-known works. But Mr. Schiller also has his defenders, 
or at least his allies. Dr. N. Isaacs’ lengthy paper on “Psycho-Logic” 
is a detailed and vigorous polemic against formal logic and an outline 
sketch of a new and genuine logic based upon psychology. It is per- 
haps natural that this logic does not seem so new to the reader as it 
does to Dr. Isaacs. 

Professor A. E. Heath’s “Some Notes on Methodology in the So- 
cial Sciences” contains some very sensible if not novel observations. 
He finds the essence of the scientific method in the deliberate collec- 
tion of a body of facts and the systematizing of these facts and their 
relationships by means of appropriate ordering conceptions. In this 
sense, of course, the social sciences can employ the scientific method 
but with obviously greater difficulty. What the ordering conceptions 
are that can render sociology and history sciences he does not say. 
He insists on the autonomy of the social sciences and cautions against 
the hypostasizing of the ordering conceptions, a fallacy which pro- 
duces graver errors here than elsewhere. Professor Macmurray, in 
“The Conception of Society”, contends that society is to be re- 
garded as a quality of experience rather than as an entity, but in 
his criticism of the substantival view of society it is not clear whether 
he is attacking the reality of all social groups or merely combating a 
particular use of that very ambiguous word, “society”. Professor Morris 
Ginsberg’s paper on “The Concept of Evolution in Sociology” takes, 
at any rate, something like the substantival view. Applying some of 
the conceptions of Mr. Johnson’s logic to the problems of the social 
sciences, he defends the notion that societies are true continuants, 
wholes that endure through change, and that their changes are due 
to immanent rather than transeunt causality. Even mankind as a 
whole may be regarded as a true continuant, and its evolution as the 
self-forming of humanity. 

Special mention should be made of Mr. Lamont’s carefully reasoned 
paper, “On the Moral Argument for God’s Existence”, an examination 
of two important forms of this argument found in the writings of 
Martineau and Green respectively. There are two interesting papers 
on art, Mr. A. H. Hannay’s “Morality in Art”, and Miss Helen 
Knight’s “Sense-Form in Pictorial Art”. Professor Mackenzie’s es- 
say on “Conflicts in Valuations” lays emphasis on the need for a 
Nietzschean transvaluation of values, looking toward the superin- 
dividual good that is to be achieved in the social life of humanity 
and ultimately toward some such transcendent realization as is pic- 
tured in Professor Alexander’s conception of Deity. 

It is sad to record that this volume contains a memorial notice of 
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Herbert Wildon Carr, who gave so much of himself, not only to the 
advancement of philosophical studies in general, but to the work of 
the Aristotelian Society. His death is deeply mourned by his admirers 
on this side of the Atlantic, who are proud to recall his close con- 
nection with American philosophy and philosophers during the last 
years of his life. 
GLENN R. Morrow 
University or ILirNois 


Contemporary Thought of Germany. By W. Tupor Jones. 2 volumes. 

New York, A. A. Knopf, 1931. Pp. viii, 278; x, 198. 

Mr. Jones has attempted in the space comprised in two rather 
slender volumes not only to trace “the philosophical thought of Ger- 
many from the time of Kant to the close of the nineteenth century”, 
but also “to carry down this work” so as “to include the work of con- 
temporary thinkers of the twentieth century” (I pref.). The author 
admits in the preface to the second volume that “several branches of 
human thought and activity have, unfortunately, been omitted for 
lack of space. These are such branches as Mathematics, Psychology, 
Logic, Sociology, the Philosophy of Rights, Literature, and Poetry.” 
It cannot be denied that practically all other philosophical subjects 
are in some sense or other “covered” by the author. Three pages are 
devoted to Hegelianism, and the “two Hegelian wings” are disposed 
of in twenty-five. “The various forms of Transcendentalism”, “Phe- 
nomenology”, “Philosophy of Life”, and “Philosophy of Religion”, 
including both Catholic and Protestant Theology, are treated on a 
similar scale. 

Mr. Jones attempts to make up for the inevitable superficiality of 
his accounts of a most chaotic list of authors by an enthusiasm which 
seems to know no bounds. Thus, Eric Przywara’s “knowledge of the 
history of the philosophical sciences of the Past and Present is simply 
astonishing” (II 154); Adolf von Harnack’s “volume on Christianity 
is a simple and sublime work” (II 171); Gustav Theodor Fechner’s 
career, we are told, was “most remarkable” after “he wended his way 
towards Leipzig” at the age of sixteen (I 187) ; and Mr. Jones is able 
to find something “beautifully naive” in the mind of Dilthey (I 231). 
His eagerness to celebrate the virtues of whatever he is at the mo- 
ment discussing extends beyond persons to “movements” of every sort 
and even to religion. He finds, for example, “that Protestantism has 
meant infinitely much in the development of Modern Germany in al- 
most every way” (II 161). 

Mr. Jones might be forgiven this somewhat generous hero-worship 
if the impression he at last succeeded in conveying were adequate 
even in outline. But such is, unfortunately, not the case. The com- 
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paratively extended account of Rickert (I 90), for example, is de- 
voted almost entirely to comment upon “his great book” (Die Grenze 
der Naturwissenschaftliche Begriffsbildung, sic). Nothing is said con- 
cerning Rickert’s theory of knowledge, nor the philosophy of value 
developed in his System der Philosophie. Karl Jaspers, called “Jasper” 
by Mr. Jones, is for some unknown reason classified under the head- 
ing “Phenomenology”, and nothing, indeed, is said of the general in- 
fluence of Kierkegaard and Existenzphilosophie, with which Jaspers 
might more appropriately be associated. The attack upon “Psycho- 
logism” led by such men as Husserl and Rickert, which did so much 
to clarify the atmosphere for contemporary German thought, is not 
considered, though the reason for such an omission is no longer so 
obscure, when we learn from Mr. Jones that, “During the past decade 
probably more attention has been paid to Sociology than to any other 
subject” (II 25). Karl Rosenkranz, the conservative disciple of Hegel, 
is classed with Feuerbach as a member of the “Hegelian left”. The 
section dealing with Theology is particularly weak, though it suc- 
ceeds in reflecting to some extent the prejudices of the last genera- 
tion. No mention whatsoever is made of Schlatter, Overbeck, or Bult- 
mann. Karl Barth, the leader of what is perhaps the most significant 
movement in contemporary Protestant Theology, is mentioned in two 
sentences at the bottom of page 189. It is to be hoped, however, that 
directly or indirectly this volume may tend to further interest in a 
field the richness and vitality of which has hardly begun to be ap- 
preciated in the English-speaking countries. 


Joun WiLp 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Grieschische Denker. II. Bd. Von Turopor Gomperz. Berlin and Leip- 

zig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1931. Pp. ix, 664. 

Students of Greek philosophy are sufficiently acquainted with the 
three-volume classic of Theodor Gomperz’s Griechische Denker that 
we may limit ourselves to the statement that volume three is devoted 
to Aristotle and his successors. Thirty-eight of the forty-four chap- 
ters are given to an exposition of Aristotle’s philosophy in its various 
branches. Four chapters are devoted to Theophrastus of Eresus; one 
chapter to Straton of Lampsacus. The final chapter is new to the 
third and fourth editions. The contents of this final chapter originally 
appeared in the Deutsche Revue, December, 1910, under the title 
“Ein Blick auf die Sitte und Sinnesart des hellenistischen Zeitalters” 
and was to have been the introduction to a book on “Die Philosophie 
des hellenistischen Zeitalters”. 

While volumes I and II have had third (1911 and 1912 respec- 
tively) as well as fourth editions (1922 and 1925 respectively), volume 
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III remained in its first and second edition. We are glad that at last 
it too has been put through the third and fourth editions with certain 
additions which have greatly improved it. The first and second edi- 
tions of volume III had 480 pages; the third and fourth editions have 
664. It was necessary for the editor (Professor Heinrich Gomperz, 
the son of the author) to increase the size of this volume in this 
manner in order to include many of the marginal comments in his 
father’s copy of the earlier edition. Since the editor was also inter- 
ested in elucidating and verifying the exposition of Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy by further references and quotations, the notes have been 
extensively expanded. In the first and second editions they covered 
59 pages; in the third and fourth 83 pages are devoted to them. An 
even greater expansion has taken place in the index. From the original 
24 pages the editor has elaborated it to 147 pages. Every reader of 
Gomperz’ Griechische Denker will be grateful for this accomplish- 
ment, since it provides him with a careful and detailed guide to the 
comprehensive and scholarly treatment of Greek philosophy as that is 
set forth in these three volumes. We felicitate the editor upon the third 
and fourth editions of this volume. We are indebted to him for his 
scholarly contribution to his father’s monumental work. 
ADAM ALLES 


St. Joun’s Coriece 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle. By ALpert ScHwertTzer. Trans- 
lated into English by Witt1AmM Montcomery, with a prefatory note 
by F. C. Burkitt. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1931. Pp. 
Xv, 4II. 

This work by the famous musician, critic, physician, religious his- 
torian and missionary sets forth his interpretation of the personality 
of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, doing for St. Paul what the later 
chapters of the Quest of the Historical Jesus did for Jesus. In fact it 
is in a large sense a direct continuation of the story of the life and 
thought of Jesus. For Schweitzer finds a fundamental harmony of 
thought between the two, in the mystical interpretation of the Kingdom 
of God and the expectation of the early advent of the Son of God 
from heaven. 

The distinctive feature of Pauline mysticism he finds in Christ- 
mysticism as contrasted with God-mysticism. Paul’s mysticism oc- 
cupies a position between primitive mysticism which seeks to attain 
union of the finite with the divine by way of magical acts, efficacious 
ceremonies, and intellectual mysticism which reflects upon the relation 
of man to the Ultimate Being itself, rises above the illusion of the 
senses, and is conscious of itself as being in God, in every moment 
eternal. According to our author Paul “does not conceive of sonship 
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to God as an immediate mystical relation to God, but as mediated 
and effected by means of the mystical union with Christ” (3). Higher 
and lower mysticism interpenetrate. 

Against the Hellenistic explanation of Paul’s mysticism espoused 
by Reitzenstein and Bousset, and the Jewish-Hellenistic of Deissmann, 
Schweitzer presents an eschatological explanation, suggested but not 
elaborated by Kabisch and Wrede. This emphasizes the dying and 
rising again with Christ as a mystical process which assures to the 
convert participation in the coming kingdom of God. The suffering of 
the devotee and martyr is a practical dying with Christ, while the 
possession of the Spirit is a mode of manifestation of being-risen-with- 
Christ. It is this mystical participation in the coming kingdom which 
raises the Christian above the level of the Jewish Law, to the level of 
righteousness attained by faith. The sacraments of baptism and of the 
Lord’s supper are also means of assuring in anticipation a part in the 
Advent. Ethical conduct is also taken care of by the spirit which comes 
with repentance and admission into the mystical church. 

Later interpreters, Ignatius and the Johannine theology, restated 
Paul’s mysticism and so drew it away from its original eschatological 
character. But what remains permanent in the doctrine is the union 
of mystical experience with reflective thought. 

The main thesis, positively stated, is a plausible one, forcefully 
stated, and supported by extensive citations from the Pauline writings. 
The negative aspect, however, which the author sums up in the state- 
ment, “In Paul there is no God-mysticism” (3), may well be regarded 
as an overstatement of the thesis. It is true that the personality of 
Jesus is the all-absorbing object of Paul’s attention, and by virtue of 
its function as mediator stands between man and God. But to say that 
this ‘atonement’ is never perfected, so that in the mind of Paul man 
becomes one with Christ but never one with God, is to overlook 
those passages in which such directness is the apparent meaning. On 
the phrase in Ephesians 4, 6—“One God and Father of all, who is over 
all, and through all, and in all”—he has no comment whatever to make. 
Of all this chapter he takes cognizance only in a footnote (230) 
where he declares that the possession of the Spirit is a seal against the 
day of redemption. 

Schweitzer’s view is based upon the recognition of special problems 
connected with the epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians. They dif- 
fer (in style and thought) from the letters accepted without question 
as authentic (Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, I Thessa- 
lonians, Philemon), yet they also have so much in common with them 
that their rejection involves more problems than their acceptance 
(42). The solution of this problem, however, he thinks is a matter of 
indifference in the interpretation of Paul’s teaching. Yet they cannot 
be dovetailed with the certainly genuine, although they “must in some 
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way be allowed to take a place alongside of them”. His method is to 
refer to them “where they appear of interest, but not including them 
in the picture”. 

Of the similar passage (Acts 17, 28), where, interpreting the doc- 
trine in terms acceptable to the Stoics, Paul is represented as saying 
“in him we live and move and have our being”, he questions: “Was the 
Areopagus-utterance really Paul’s? There are weighty objections to 
this assumption, which make it probable that the speech to the Atheni- 
ans is to be ascribed solely to the writer of Acts.” 

II Thessalonians he rejects as unauthentic because it deliberately 
softens the note of eager expectation of the Advent. This is, of course, 
easily subject to the charge of begging the question, since one basic 
issue is whether the author’s emphasis upon eschatology in the think- 
ing of both Jesus and Paul is not overdone. Here his methodology is 
not entirely convincing. 

Romans 1, 1; 15, 16: I Thessalonians 2, 2 do not come in for com- 
ment. Yet in these authentic passages the message is the “gospel of 
God”, not merely the gospel of Christ. Might not this be evidence of 
God-mysticism ? 

It is an interesting book, worth reading for the definiteness of its 
point of view and the detailed presentation of evidence; yet somewhat 
unconvincing finally because of the above-suggested methodological 
procedure. 

AvBert E. Avey 


Onto State University 


The Dynamic Universe. By James Macxaye. New York, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. x, 308. 

The turn of the present century brought a change in the trend of 
theoretical physics. Prior to 1900 the basis of progress had been chiefly 
the invention of new concrete ideas such as atoms or electrons or a 
quasi-material ether. In the new physics, on the other hand, we have 
come to realize as a scientific fact that fundamental physical reality 
probably cannot be conceived in any such concrete terms, nor even in 
terms of our familiar conceptions of space and time at all. Notably 
true of the new quantum mechanics, this appears also to hold for rela- 
tivity. The characteristic phenomena, although well understood in the 
case of any particular experiment, become mysterious when one tries 
to abstract from the mass of all possible experiments a unified con- 
ception of the space-time behavior of Nature; indeed, one might say 
that the impossibility of forming such a conception constitutes the 
very quintessence of Einsteinian relativity. 

Such a change in the foundations of physical theory, while thrilling 
to the expert, involves serious disadvantages. Problems of nomen- 
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clature and of point of view arise, solved differently by different 
theorists, and differences of opinion remain concerning fundamental 
conceptions. There results great difficulty for writers in making the 
new theory really intelligible even to the ordinary physicist, while the 
non-physicist is peculiarly liable to fall into serious misunderstanding 
and even to conclude that the theory itself contains internal contra- 
dictions. In this circumstance is no doubt to be found the reason for 
the never-ending stream of books and articles in which basic mis- 
apprehensions of relativity are elaborated into a supposed refutation of 
the whole theory. 

The Dynamic Universe by Professor James MacKaye is somewhat 
of this character. It is interestingly written and gives a good picture 
of the pitfalls of language into which even the best writers about 
relativity have been only too prone to fall and of the ragged edges 
that remain on the theory. If we drop out the excessive number of 
quotations from semi-popular authors like Russell, Haas, and Schlick 
and from the temperamental Eddington (who has contributed little 
in a technical way), we still have in the book a striking collation of 
contrasting views on a number of points. Can a body move faster 
than light? Shall we regard the ether as a real entity possessed of 
neither parts nor position, or as non-existent altogether? Why does a 
whirling fly-wheel tend to burst—because of rotation relative to the 
stars, or relative to the ether, or relative to a “privileged” frame of 
reference? Does a moving body “really” contract or is this contrac- 
tion “subjective”? On such points even the experts disagree. 

The author seemingly fails to realize, however, that such unsolved 
problems of fact and disagreements as to choice of words or as to the 
usefulness of this or that conception or point of view mean only that 
the theory is, like all science, unfinished, and do not prove its essential 
unsoundness. As a criticism of the central content and definite im- 
plications of the theory the book gets nowhere; on the few points at 
which such criticism is attempted the author is mistaken. For in- 
stance, it is essential, at least for the simplicity of the theory, that 
no “signal” shall travel faster than light in vacuo. The author sees 
an exception in the case of dispersive media in which the waves of an 
infinite monochromatic train actually move faster than light im vacuo. 
It is shown in optics, however, that the “group-velocity”, or the 
velocity of the end of a limited train of waves or of any irregularity 
imposed upon it, cannot exceed that of light in vacuo, the waves dying 
out as they get too far ahead, so that “signaling” at greater speed is 
precluded. The propagation of the individual waves in this case is not 
a direct causal process. 

A tone of headlong polemic pervades the discussion; perhaps this 
attitude of mind is responsible for several inexcusable misinterpreta- 
tions of quoted passages, of which the worst is the following (173 ff). 
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Eddington: “The view that the events around us form a world of four 
dimensions is as stale as the news that Queen Anne is dead”, the 
fourth dimension being time. Poincaré: “Beings with minds like ours 

. would receive from a suitably chosen external world impressions 
such that they would be led to . . . localize the phenomena of that 
external world in a non-Euclidean space, or even in a space of four 
dimensions. . . . With a little effort we likewise could do it. A person 
who should devote his existence to it might perhaps attain to a realiza- 
tion of the fourth dimension.” The author: “Moreover we discover 
that the ‘common-place statement’, . . . the news of which ‘is as stale 
as the news that Queen Anne is dead’ expresses something so diffi- 
cult to grasp that ‘a person who should devote his existence to it 
might perhaps attain to a realization’ of it. What are we to make of 
such a discrepancy as this?”—followed by two pages of discussion 
of this supposed “muddle”. 

Much of the book is devoted to the author’s radiation-theory, which, 
although interesting, involves so much postulational machinery that 
it can hardly be regarded as a serious competitor with relativity so long 
as it admittedly gets no farther than did classical theory toward an 


explanation of the crucial Michelson-Morley experiment. 
E, H. KeENNaArD 


Cornett University 


Eidos und Psyche in der Lebensphilosophie Platons. Von HEINRICH 

Bartu. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1932. Pp. 48. 

Plato and his Dialogues. By G. Lowes Dicxtnson. New York, W. W. 

Norton & Co., 1932. Pp. 228. 

La croyance de Platon a l'immortalité et a la survie de l'Gme humaine. 

Par JEAN IrHuRRIAGUE. Paris, J. Gambier, 1931. Pp. 190. 

These books are of widely varying significance. The first represents 
three summer school lectures, the second, radio talks, published much 
as spoken, the third, a doctoral thesis. Professor Barth regards his 
pamphlet as a sort of complement to his book, Die Seele in der Philo- 
sophie Platons. He confines himself to the first half of the Platonic 
writings, and stresses the antithesis between th. '‘fe of philosophy and 
the life of a successful community-leader. He tnds something para- 
doxical in Socrates’ lack of empirical success and seeks to discover in 
his position something more than a defiant and futile paradox. He 
notes that Socrates never does anything as an actual leader in the 
state, and that his perpetual talking about the civic virtues is a feeble 
substitute for their successful practice. Toward the end, he seems to 
regard Socrates as taking his stand upon the universality and origin- 
ality of ‘life’, which cannot be exhausted, or even successfully ex- 
pressed, in any empirical career; and finally, in discussing the Phaedo, 
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he says that Socrates hopes, through empirical death, to reach the place 
of immortality, in which the soul is truly itself, and the ‘idea’ can at last 
be regarded, not as something objective, but as the free creation of 
the soul. 

If the above analysis seems obscure, and leaves the impression that 
the problem, motive, background, and technique of the work under dis- 
cussion are a little hazy, this is precisely the impression which the re- 
viewer desires to convey; and if it is suspected that, to readers of Die 
Seele in der Philosophie Platons, all will be plain, the reviewer con- 
fesses himself among those readers, and yet in the dark. 

Lowes Dickinson’s book is not intended for scholars, but for “other 
persons who, without leisure for much reading, may be interested” 
in Plato. Something like one half of the book consists of selections 
from the better-known Dialogues, with introductions and connecting 
remarks making up the other half. It is suggested that, by some quasi- 
parallel with modern times, a kind of education may be achieved which 
will be of value to all who are not too commercially or practically 
minded. The book can do no harm, and may be helpful, if it succeeds 
in reaching those for whom it is intended. 

Dr. Ithurriague, apparently on the ground that philosophy is the find- 
ing of reasons for what we believe anyway, i.e., that the finding of 
reasons is good evidence of the presence of a strong anterior belief, 
uses Plato’s philosophizing as a method of unearthing Plato’s personal 
beliefs. As Plato was also a poet, the author makes much use of the 
myths as well. He also attempts to trace the sources of Plato’s beliefs. 
That intellectual leaders in Greece generally attempted to refine the 
popular religious traditions, that Plato’s work may be placed among 
these refining agencies, that many of the beliefs discussed in the 
Dialogues are of Orphic and Pythagorean origin, and that Plato per- 
sonally believed in the existence and goodness of a divine principle, 
and in the primacy and immortality of the soul, are positions which 
we have all always believed anyway, as also that Plato was, to some 
extent, influenced by the views which his Dialogues discuss. The rea- 
sons which Dr. Ithurriague finds for our beliefs are (1) the perfectly 
well-known and undeniable evidence of the Dialogues themselves, 
which he quotes to us in Greek, (2) the assenting views of modern 
authorities such as Rohde, Rivaud, etc., which are largely based upon 
the same evidence, and (3) an ingenious system of drawing parallels 
between an extended statement of the beliefs of the Orphics or Pytha- 
goreans and a quotation from the Dialogues which says almost the 
same thing in Greek. The evidence is here not entirely restricted to 
the Dialogues themselves, but much of the impressiveness disappears 
when we discover that, in almost every case, the Platonic passage is 
really the central and most historically significant of the passages 
which are used in constructing the apparently independent statement 
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of the beliefs of the Orphics or Pythagoreans. Thus we conclude by 
admiring the ingenuity with which the (excellent) evidence from Plato 
himself is really spread before us approximately three times, and we 
are still permitted to believe what we have always been permitted to 
believe, and on much the same evidence. 

There is one point on which we are left feeling a little uneasy, how- 
ever. The author is well aware that Plato is a dramatic writer, and so 
are the rest of us. We all understand the impossibility of deducing, 
from the plays, Shakespeare’s personal beliefs, and we all wonder 
whether anything better can be done with Plato’s dramatic characters 
as the sole evidence of his beliefs. The wonder is a very ancient one. 
In the Platonic portraits of “Socrates made young and handsome”, there 
has always been good authority for doubting whether anyone can 
unearth a ‘philosophy of Plato’, and, when it comes to anything so 
delicate as the dramatic author’s personal beliefs, the matter is ob- 
viously still more precarious. It must be confessed that Dr. Ithurriague, 
while aware of this difficulty, has perhaps hardly succeeded in solving 
it any better than the rest of us. 

Rupert CLenpon Lopce 

UNIversity oF MANITOBA 


A Realistic Universe. By Joun Extor Booptrn. Revised Edition with a 
New Introduction. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. 
lvi, 412. 

This work, which appeared originally in 1916, was a pioneer sys- 
tematic effort “to create a metaphysics in the intellectual climate of 
the twentieth century” (xi). Professor Boodin’s philosophical theory, 
and likewise his conception of the réle of philosophy in relation to the 
sciences, are both indicated in the sort of revision which he has felt 
necessary for his metaphysical treatise after fifteen years so eventful in 
the history of physical science. Most of the changes in the text are in 
the second and the third chapter, dealing with matter and energy. The 
revised statements are meant to bring to date the record of scientific 
findings and do not affect the philosophical structure in its main out- 
lines, but rather substantiate the author’s basic intuitions, as he re- 
peatedly points out. The most important addition to this work is the 
new introduction (xxv-lvi) in which Professor Boodin has given per- 
haps the best brief statement of his philosophical position and outlook. 

In this age of narrow specialization and absorbing immediate inter- 
ests, the author would recover the Platonic “love for the wholeness of 
things, both human ind divine” (xv). In this appeal to the whole he 
would combine mellow wisdom, Platonic and Aristotelian, with the 
liveliest responsiveness to modern knowledge. The recent revolution 
in physical science has important implications for metaphysics; some 
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of the newly available evidence is reviewed by the author. The report 
discloses the reduction of matter to energy, the constancy of the 
fundamental units of matter and radiation and a definite architecture 
in nature, the indeterminacy of minute transactions of nature, the clear 
impossibility of really knowing anything in isolation, the complexity of 
reaction involving both agent and reagent, the relativity of behavior 
to field and milieu, the presence of an emergent character in nature. 

While physical science is thus setting and resetting its house in 
order, philosophy is not to be merely a progressive popular résumé of 
scientific details. To such a self-styled scientific philosophy, partly 
incompetent and partly superfluous in view of the systematic state- 
ments presented by scientists themselves, Professor Boodin prefers 
a really comprehensive philosophy. The philosopher must be a poet 
and an artist who can construct the picture of the whole: a view “in 
which not only the large generalizations of science, but also the aesthetic, 
moral and religious interests of man, shall find a proper setting” 
(xxxv). Philosophy is creative synthesis: “It is not enough to point 
out that everything exists in fields and has its characteristic proper- 
ties by virtue of its field... . We must discover the types and hierar- 
chies of fields” (xxxvii). Reality, as Professor Boodin views it, is 
significant process, activity-in-settings ; in the energetic integration of 
nature the activity of each thing exhibits sensitiveness to a field and 
ultimately reflects in its own peculiar way not only its relevant pattern 
but also the involvement of the All or rather of the Whole in the 
being and activity of each. 

This ever active relativism of nature reveals its various-yet-integral 
character in terms of the five ultimate irreducible attributes: being, 
time, space, consciousness, and form. For a summary of Professor 
Boodin’s treatment of this fivefold organization of reality, the present 
writer can only refer to his review of the work in its first edition 
(this Review XX VI 660-665). The author’s table of attributes indicates 
the aspects which he judges to be really ultimate in the “executive 
constitution of nature’: energy in process, ongoing passage in fields 
and in space, “the medium of media”, awareness or sensitive responsive- 
ness, and hierarchical organization, structure, form. 

At the close of this new introduction Professor Boodin alludes to the 
religious implications of his metaphysics, partly brought out in sev- 
eral articles and to be further expanded in a forthcoming volume on 
“God and Creation”. Thus the philosophical theory elaborated in A 
Realistic Universe and further developed on its cosmological side in 
Cosmic Evolution (1925) is gradually being rounded out. Persistent 
study of Professor Boodin’s system of thought reveals its solidity and 
significance. Thorough mastery of the history of philosophy and sci- 
ence alike ; critical interpretation of the most recent scientific evidence 
and a mellow sense and possession of the spiritual treasures of the 
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race, aesthetic, moral, and religious; freedom from partisan bias and 
an effective resolution to see the world integral and entire; a style 
combining expert technical analysis with poetic sensitiveness and 
vision: all these qualities of Professor Boodin’s work combine to make 
it an outstanding contribution to living modern philosophy. 
RaposLtav A. TSANOFF 
Tue Rice Institute 


Scientific Inference. By HArotp Jerrreys. New York, The Macmillan 

Company; Cambridge. The University Press, 1931. Pp. 248. 

This book, according to the author’s statement, is intended mainly 
for theoretical and practical physicists. Being neither, I shall confine 
my review to those sections of the work which are of general logical 
interest. Author of several books and many articles in the fields of 
cosmogony and geophysics, Mr. Jeffreys here attacks the foundations 
of scientific inference. He was led to the problem, he states, by the 
fact that his research continually compels him to make inferences far 
beyond the observational data on which they are based. It is refresh- 
ing to find a discussion of scientific inference by a scientist of high 
rank who pauses to examine the foundations of his own practice, and 
who yet does not lower his prestige as a scientist by discussing naively 
for popular consumption subjects of ultimate metaphysical and re- 
ligious import. 

The guiding principle of all knowledge, Mr. Jeffreys holds, is “that 
it is possible to learn from experience and to make inferences from it 
beyond the data directly known by sensation”. The epistemological 
problem of the grounds for this is ignored; the author adopts it as a 
primitive postulate and develops its implications. 

The first question is, Does deductive inference give knowledge be- 
yond the data contained in the premises? The answer depends on the 
means of knowing the premises. If both premises are merely sum- 
mations of experience, then we already know the conclusion since it 
is one of the cases included in the generalizations which form the 
premises. If, however, the premises go beyond experience, as all 
physical laws do, then deduction gives us knowledge of new cases 
with a probability as high as the product of the probabilities of the 
premises. 

This raises the question of the nature of probability. Probability, 
the author holds, expresses a relation between a proposition and a set 
of data. Such, for example, is the relation between a physical law and 
the data of observation on which it is based. This is a very different 
conception from the usual statistical theory which Jeffreys effectively 
criticizes in the last chapter. It is a much more general conception in- 
cluding the other as a special case. 
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In contrast to the position of Karl Pearson, Jeffreys denies that 
laws are mere descriptions of observed events. The number of cases 
actually observed is usually relatively small, and the law is not strictly 
a description but an inference. As a matter of fact any number of 
laws could be framed which would fit the observed facts. The physicist 
takes the simplest of these, not because it fits the data more accurately, 
nor because of any distaste for complexity, but because of its far 
greater prior probability. A very complex law, in the mathematical 
sense of the term, would be needed to fit exactly the variations in the 
observed facts; but so long as these divergencies do not exceed the 
allowable errors of observation the simple law is preferred. “Sim- 
plicity is a better guarantee of probability than accuracy of fit.” 

The physicist believes that the variations from the calculated “true 
values” are due to inaccuracy of observation, to the “step” of the 
instrument, and still more to the presence of uncontrolled factors. 
His belief in the law is justified by the fact that he can, to some ex- 
tent, account for these errors, and he expects them. The “practical 
definition of causality” arises from this situation. When the true values 
are a function of time, the errors of observation are said to be “caused 
by” the unconsidered disturbing factors. Causality is usually re- 
garded as applying to processes that are functions of time, whereas 
Jeffreys here explains that the practical use of causality is to account 
for departures from these laws. In the last chapter of the book, how- 
ever, where he gives a brief discussion of the subject, he distinguishes 
the use of “cause” and “because” by the fact that cause applies to 
events such that for all observers the first precedes the second, whereas 
because applies to situations where this is not the case. This, I think, 
satisfactorily disposes of the difficulty which the theory of relativity 
introduces into the concepts of simultaneity and succession. 

The probability of a proposition p on a set of data g, which he 
symbolizes by P(p q) is a fixed, though often unknown, quantity. 
Since “more probable” and “less probable” are relations that hold 
among probabilities it is theoretically possible to construct a corres- 
pondence between probabilities and real numbers such that every proba- 
bility corresponds to one, and only one, real number. With this princi- 
ple, and using the method of the Principia Mathematica, Jeffreys builds 
up a series of theorems for the combination and analysis of probabili- 
ties. Incidentally he has, among the odds and ends treated in the 
appendix, given some keen and sensible interpretations of the apparent- 
ly paradoxical theorems of symbolic logic. 

The theory of sampling developed by Laplace, and much criticized 
by later writers, is shown to be valid whenever there are no prior 
grounds for regarding one alternative as any more likely than any 
other, but inapplicable in the very large class of cases where there 
are such grounds. In most cases the prior probability is difficult to 
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estimate, and fortunately of little importance, since usually it is much 
more simple to determine the posterior probability by taking a suffi- 
ciently large sample. Theoretically, however, prior probabiity is of the 
utmost importance, since on it is based the principle that it is possible 
to build up knowledge beginning with a state of ignorance by means 
of experience. 

Not the least valuable part of the work, especially for the student 
who has had to rely on popular expositions of modern mathematical 
and physical developments, are the three chapters on “Mensuration”, 
“Newtonian Dynamics”, and “Light and Relativity”. In surprisingly 
complete form he has given a connected series of theorems and con- 
densed discussion which comprise a survey of the whole field. I con- 
sider it a masterpiece of exposition. The mathematical parts are some- 
what forbidding at first sight, but yield readily to serious attack. 

The last two chapters and the three appendices discuss a miscellane- 
ous group of questions including the main rival theories. These dis- 
cussions are very suggestive, but too brief to be adequate. They 
raise questions in the reader’s mind rather than definite criticisms. 
While he tells us that he began his scientific career as a phenomenailist, 
and now holds to a form of critical realism, there is not much in the 
book which could not be assimilated to a good pragmatism or idealism. 
The only element of realism which I find is his belief that there are 
“true values” to which refined observations approximate. His criticism 
of the theory of Russell based on sensibilia, and that of Whitehead 
based on point-events, seem to me to apply with slight modification to 
his own concept of true values. 

The book is undoubtedly a contribution to the logic of the physical 
sciences, and its principles apply far beyond the limits of this field—as 
the author himself has shown in Chapter x. Some of the little rhymes 
at the head of the chapters are amusing if not always particularly ap- 
propriate. 

E. T. MitcH ei 

University or Texas 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Science et philosophie d’aprés la doctrine de M. Emile Meyerson. Par HENRI 

Sée. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 203. 

This little book reproduces in summary fashion the salient features of 
Meyerson’s view concerning the intimate relation between science and 
philosophy. The exposition is too thin to do justice to an argument the 
distinguishing mark of which lies in its copiousness. The central theme, 
that identity is the supreme principle of reason latent in all its products, 
is nevertheless clearly outlined. While the sketchy statement of the dis- 
tinction between “causality” and “legality” is hardly adequate to suggest 
the profundity of Meyerson’s thought, the author’s own application of that 
distinction is illuminating and instructive. The relevance of these leading 
concepts, not only to the sciences dealing with nature but also to the dis- 
ciplines concerned with man, is skilfully brought out. The treatment of 
history in the light of Meyerson’s epistemology is particularly interesting. 

J. LoEWENBERG 

University oF CALIFORNIA 


Dictionnaire de spiritualité. Ascétique et mystique, doctrine et histoire. 
Publié sous la direction de Marcet Vitier. Fascicule Premier. Paris, 
Gabriel Beauchesne et ses fils, 1932. Pp. 320. 

The first volume of the new French Dictionary which is to deal with 
various types of spiritual life and thought throughout the Christian cen- 
turies has come from the publishers. It is concerned primarily with asceticism 
and mysticism and with the exponents of these aspects of Christian life, and 
with their historical development. The first volume covers the field only 
from Aa to Allemande, so that the treatment of the topics and characters 
is to be extensive. One may take as an example of the extent of treatment 
the subject Abandonment to God. The article on this topic, which includes 
both “true” and “false” abandonment, runs through forty-three large col- 
umns. The Dictionary is of course colored by the ideals of Roman Catholic 
piety but it is marked by careful scholarship and insight and balanced 
judgment. It will be an extremely valuable work for every person who is 
interested in the philosophy of the early centuries or the medieval period. 
It will quite obviously be the most important and up-to-date work any- 
where available for the history of mysticism or asceticism. 


Rurus M. Jones 
Haverrorp CoLiece 


The Vanity of Dogmatizing. By Josep GLANviLL. With a Bibliographical 
Note by Moopy E. Prior. New York, Columbia University Press, 1931. 
Pp. 256. 

This book is Volume VI of the series on Philosophy issued by the 

Facsimile Text Society. It reproduces, from a copy in the possession of 
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the Union Theological Seminary, the first edition of Glanvill’s book, pub- 
lished in 1661. The second edition, published in 1665 under the title Scepsis 
Scientifica, was made available in a modern edition in 188s. 

Georce H. SABINE 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Individualism, an American Way of Life. By Horace M. KaALiten. New 

York, Liveright, Inc., 1933. Pp. x, 242. 

This book is struck from the impact of the American tradition of the 
Declaration of Independence upon a child and man brought up in the 
doctrine and discipline of Israel. Mr. Horace Kallen’s philosophy of in- 
dividualism is so natural a product of these two traditions as to give sup- 
port to those who see the Old Testament and Calvinism as the chief mould- 
ing influences in the culture of America. “The very crux of Americaniza- 
tion resides in this birth, deep in the psyche of the alien who passes through 
it, of a negation of conformity, a love of freedom.” With this philosophy 
Mr. Kallen confronts the degradation of the democratic dogma in the 
present age. That philosophy of individualism appears to him to have its 
corollary in an emancipating Socialism which vindicates the third group 
in the series of the rights of man—beyond legal and political rights com- 
ing economic rights. It has its negation in all imposed ways and mechaniza- 
tions of the moral life. Both freedom and security for every citizen Mr. 
Kallen explains “are the inferential of individualism”; not a system where 
the employers get all the individualism and the workers all the rugged- 
ness. How far a valuable personality is possible apart from a rich tradition 
that must, in the first instance, be socially imposed is a perplexing diffi- 
culty that Mr. Kallen does not entirely meet. It is a difficulty also usually 
unmet in the experimental “American way of life”. Only were it answered, 
would it be possible to detect whether, if at all, Mr. Kallen’s plea for in- 
dividualism in the form of an unmonotonous equality in a community of 
workers differs at all from the teaching which insists upon “the service 


that is perfect freedom”. 
G. E. G. CatLin 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Husserls vor-phinomenologische Philosophie. Mit einer monographischen 
Bibliographie Edmund Husserl. Von Werner ILLEMANN. Leipzig, S. 
Hirzel, 1932. Pp. viii, 88. 

From a viewpoint consistently materialistic, the author pursues the de- 
velopment of Husserl through three distinct stages. The first stage, in 
which Husserl attempted to solve the foundational problems of arithmetic, 
has its supports in empirical psychology, in the facts of consciousness. The 
second stage concerns itself with solving the problems of logic, towards 
which Husserl next felt himself impelled, and consists of two phases: 
an earlier, in which Husserl freed himself—or so he thought—entirely 
from the bad influence of the reigning psychology by giving logic an 
autonomous existence and sphere with its own distinct problems; and a 
later, in which he uses Brentano’s method, that of merely describing the 
precise character of psychic experiences or livings. Husserl never considers 
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this method psychological, since he presumes it creates no theory and re- 
mains purely descriptive. The final stage begins with the Jdeen, where 
Dr. Illemann leaves Husserl, but not before he points out that, at this 
stage, the objects for descriptive analysis are alienated, by the method of 
reduction, from the living psyche by giving them an ideal ontological status 
as products of the Absolute Consciousness. Incidental criticisms of Hus- 
serl’s theories, supplementing this analysis, make Dr. Illemann’s little 
brochure very valuable. 
Rusin GOTesky 


Lone Istanp UNIVERSITY 


India’s Outlook on Life. The Wisdom of the Vedas. By JacapisH CHANDRA 
Cuatrersi. With an Introduction by Joun Dewey. New York, Kailas 
Press, 1931. Pp. 76. 

Believing there is need for a brief introduction to the deeper and wider 
study of the Vedic philosophy, Pandit Chatterji has prepared a concise 
and comprehensive statement as to how the Veda regards life, its origin, 
purpose, and goal. In the judgment of Professor Dewey, “nowhere will the 
reader and student find available such a comprehensive and clear account 
set forth by a competent authority” (7). The metaphysical principles 
underlying the Vedic system are first developed with admirable lucidity 
and in constant connection with the familiar features of universal human 
experience. Bearing witness perhaps to the skill of the author in accom- 
plishing his task, the student of Occidental philosophy is constantly re- 
minded of the extent to which not merely the fundamental conceptions 
but also the specific arguments of modern idealism are anticipated in Hindu 
thought. In outlining the nature-philosophy and the psychology of the 
Veda the author takes opportunity to point out analogies between these 
doctrines and the views of evolutionary science and the recent formula- 
tions of Einstein and Eddington in the field of physical theory. Finally 
a persuasive exposition is given of the moral, bodily, and mental discipline 
of the Yoga with emphasis on the point that the goal Nirvana is not nega- 
tion of being, but the highest degree of positive fulfilment. 

H. W. Wricut 


University oF MANITOBA 


A Realistic Interpretation of Sankara-V edanta. The Sreegopal Basu Mallick 
Fellowship Lectures for 1930-31. By Koxiteswar SAstrt VIDYARATNA. 
Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1931. Pp. viii, 220. 

These lectures offer an interpretation of the Sankara Vedanta in one 
of its aspects which the author believes to have been neglected. Most 
writers on the Vedanta, he states, have dwelt almost exclusively on its 
ascetic and “illusory” aspect. He conceives it his duty to try to present 
a concise account of Sankara’s philosophy in its realistic and practical 
aspect. The lectures do not attempt discursive explanation but confine 
themselves to philosophical argument with constant reference to original 
sources. H. W. Wricut 


University or MANITOBA 
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Josiah Royce and Indian Thought. By Kurt F. Letwecker. New York 

Kailas Press, 1931. Pp. 32. 

This monograph is a detailed and documented study of the influence 
of Hindu philosophy upon the idealism of Royce. Reference is made to 
Royce’s use in The World and the Individual of the Sankhya to illustrate 
the realistic conception of Being and of the Upanishads to illustrate Mysti- 
cism and illuminate the conception of the Absolute. “In the great majority 
of cases, Royce’s quick and keen insight supplied him with accurate ideas, 
while his later interpretations of the Upanishads are admirable” (12). 
In the later period of his life Royce’s growing interest in ethical and social 
problems led him to turn from the metaphysics of the Upanishads to the 
ethico-religious doctrines of Buddhism, with which he was only in partial 
agreement. “We should see that in a great many problems Royce is at 
one with the Indian world of thought. But he diverges from it consistently 
when he interprets the essentials socially. The highest metaphysical prob- 
lems for the Hindu have never taken on a primary social significance as 
they did in fact with Royce almost from the beginning to the end” (26). 

H. W. Wricut 


UNIversITY OF MANITOBA 


Symbolic Logic. Problem and Method. By Henry Braprorp SmitrH. Ann 

Arbor, Edwards Brothers, 1932. Pp. 32. 

One would think that if anything deserves to be called the problem of 
logic, it would be concerned with the meaning of the consistency and com- 
pleteness of postulate-sets, the relations of such sets to one another and 
to their interpretations, or else that it would be the problem of the mean- 
ing of implication and deduction. But according to Professor Smith, “the 
most general problem of symbolic logic is the construction of all the true 
and all the untrue propositions into which any number of symbols of 
implication may enter in any way whatsoever”. I must confess to being 
surprised that Professor Smith does not think it necessary to consider the 
meaning of implication, and that he neglects the crucial problem of con- 
sistency. He says, “we shall mean by a proposition a sentence that is either 
true or false”, but he presents no criteria of significance. He wants to 
do away with the notion of a propositional function as well as with the 
theory of types, but he does not show us how to get along without them. 
In reality, although he drops Russell’s appellations, he employs both ideas. 

DANIEL J. BRONSTEIN 

Cotiece or tue City or New Yor« 


Bentham’s Theory of Fictions. By C. K. Ocpen. New York, Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, 1932. Pp. clii, 162. 

The conviction has been growing in various quarters that many false 
philosophic problems arise because of the neglect of the metaphorical dis- 
tortions to which an uncritical use of language is prone. There has there- 
fore been a revived interest in linguistic analysis, and considerable labor 
has gone into distinguishing the intra-systemic (or syntactical) significance 
of symbols (words, etc.) from their extra-systemic reference. In connec- 
tion with the latter, it has been necessary to analyze the various orders 
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or levels of entities to which symbols refer, and to develop a technique 
by means of which the complicated function of symbols may be unraveled. 
The theory of the conditions of significance is still far from being com- 
plete. The present republication of portions of Bentham’s neglected thoughts 
on logic and language is therefore timely, and Mr. Ogden has rendered 
a service to students by making them so readily accessible. 

Bentham himself turned to the analysis of language in order to find a 
weapon against the “ghosts” or hypostatized abstractions of legal science. 
He recognized two kinds of entities: real and fictitious. Real entities, 
whether perceptual or inferential, have the traits usually assigned to sub- 
stances: they are “concrete”, individual, existing in their own right. In 
contrast, fictitious entities have existence ascribed to them because of the 
grammatical form of a language: they are abstract, non-individual, always 
depending for their being upon something else. While much obscurity at- 
tends Bentham’s discussion of the nature of fictions, they are, by his own 
account, not merely mental or fabulous entities, and the names of fictions 
refer ultimately to something real. Bentham is in fact offering a critique 
of abstractions and a technique for analyzing their meaning (phraseo- 
plerosis) and avoiding their hypostasis (archetypation). The former 
process consists in expanding or locating a word in a phrase, and then 
offering equivalent phrases; the latter consists in indicating the meta- 
phorical sense of a word by calling attention to the material image upon 
which it is founded. It is obvious even from this brief summary how much 
contemporary logical theory has in common with Bentham and how much 
it can still learn from him. His specific analyses of fictions in psychology, 
law, politics, and physics are worth reading even to-day. 

In spite of Mr. Ogden’s doubtless correct insistence that Bentham would 
not have agreed with the specific atomic bases of the contemporary theory 
of logical constructions, it does not seem that Bentham’s interest in 
linguistic analysis was exclusively psychological or that he did not sub- 
scribe to a metaphysics of absolute simples. 

Ernest NAGEL 


CotumBia UNIVERSITY 


The Spirit of Language in Civilization. By Kart Vosster. Translated by 
Oscar Orser. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1932. Pp. viii, 
248. 

A well-known student of language, of Italian theories of poetry, and 
of Dante, here attempts to “integrate” the concept of language “through 
the various activities of the mind and the most important fields of cul- 
ture”. Fundamental is his view, ably demonstrated, that language is a 
function of human thought, imagination, and feeling, and its changes con- 
sequent on the activity of the human mind, not a blind natural growth to 
be explained by the devices of natural science. The book is admirably en- 
livened by fresh examples and apt comparisons. The translation, with oc- 
casional lapses, is in the main well done. 

James Hutton 


Cornett University 
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Mr. Eliot among the Nightingales. By Louis Grupin. Paris, Lawrence 

Drake, 1932. Pp. 70. 

In the Bookman for February 1930, Mr. T. S. Eliot had discussed the 
intellectual and emotional constituents of poetry. Taking him to be a mod- 
ern Ion, Mr. Grudin now subjects his utterances to a severe and subtle 
dialectic. Certainly the criticism of poetry is different from the writing 
of poetry in demanding a more rigorous logical instrument—hardly a 
“new instrument”, but a refinement of the old. Not all writers on art 
could be refuted by Grudin. Nevertheless he has done well to address 
himself to the task of dividing and hammering out the terms of art- 
criticism. 

James Hutton 

Cornett UNIVERSITY 


L’envie. Son réle social. Par Evctne Ratca. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 
xvi, 268. 


Envy is posited among the universal and fundamental human traits as 
“the invincible and perpetual tendency of man to rise above his similars”; 
but jealousy appears “only as the reaction from the fear of a thwarting 
or dispossession” (252). Spinoza is quoted by way of confirmation. Sep- 
arate chapters are devoted to each of the diverse social forms and de- 
grees of envy and jealousy among relatives, friends, members of the same 
trade or profession, political groups and nations. Against socialistic re- 
form, the author makes only the weak defense of the a priori immutability 
of human nature, from which personal envy can never be eradicated. 
Worse than this, social justice is reduced genetically to an indignation- 
type of envy which appears in the working class merely as ambition and 
jealousy with regard to the privileges enjoyed by the capitalist class. 
Thus no justice is done to the rational possibilities of transforming the 
impulses of envy into a driving force towards a greater harmony than 
personal ambition affords. 


Puitip PAuL WIENER 
CoLiece or THe City or New Yorx 


Le probléme philosophique de la guerre et de la paix. Par Henri Sérovya. 
Paris, M. Riviére, 1932. Pp. 204. 


After a rather unsystematic discourse on the metaphysical basis of war 
(viz., the inherent necessity of strife because of the mobility of the Berg- 
sonian flux) and after an equally verbose defense of the supremacy of 
“spiritual forces” over material and economic ones, the author essays 
to examine the question how war may be abolished. The classical philosophic 
partisans of war from Heraclitus to Hegel, Nietzsche, Sorel, and Rf. Bout- 
roux, tried to derive progress from the necessity of war. The eighteenth 
century thinkers (especially Condorcet and Kant) were more optimistic 
about the peaceful perfectibility of mankind. But both traditions fail be- 
cause they are too rationalistic; they overlook the dynamic exigencies of 
the durée of the human will. “Durable peace demands an energetic action 
from both the individual and the social order” (200). But this empirical 
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injunction cannot, as the author seems to think, follow from the op- 
timistic evolutionism of a Bergsonian metaphysic. 
Pup PAuL WIENER 
Coti_ece or tHe City or New Yorx 


God in Greek Philosophy to the Time of Socrates. By Roy KENNETH 
Hack. Princeton, Princeton University Press for the University of Cin- 
cinnati, 1931. Pp. vii, 157. 

Against the usual presentation of Greek philosophy with two marked 
discontinuities, the one when the secular-minded Milesians broke with 
religious tradition, the other when Socrates and Plato broke with material- 
istic atomism, this book interprets Greek philosophy as a continuous effort 
to solve a single problem, the precise nature of divine power. The de- 
pendence of the Milesians upon religious ideas is shown in the manner of 
Cornford, but both more briefly and more clearly. Mr. Hack is less suc- 
cessful in his efforts to prove that all the subsequent philosophers were 
concerned with the problem of God. His thesis involves interpreting the 
One of Parmenides and the atoms of Leucippus and Democritus as non- 
material forms. The One of Parmenides and the round atoms of the Atom- 
ists are both said to be God. The basis for this assertion is the formula 
that for the Greeks ascription of divinity follows recognition of power— 
the supreme power is ipso facto God. The One, the round atoms, are the 
supreme power; therefore they are God. 

That God is powerful is a truism; that simple possession of power is the 
sufficient condition for being God, is a different, and in my opinion, un- 
warranted conversion, especially when dealing with the Greeks. A quota- 
tion which Mr. Hack gives from Menander and the irony of which he 
notes—“that which possesses power is now worshipped as a god” (12) 
—is itself, especially because of its irony, evidence against his formula. 
The arguments for the non-material nature of the One and of the atoms 
are also inconclusive. A sample is the argument that the atoms are non- 
material forms, and that the void is more nearly matter, because the void 
has much the same function as the matter of Aristotle, that of making 
motion and change possible. But Aristotle’s matter is the condition of mo- 
tion in the sense that matter moves; the void is the condition of motion 
in the sense that it enables the atoms to move. The void does not move. 
The atoms do, and matter moves. Thus it is the atoms which have a func- 
tion similar to matter. 

Yet Mr. Hack’s book is an interesting contribution to a subject on 
which we still need more light—the meaning of god to the Greeks, es- 
pecially the philosophers. The one-sidedness of his book might be a virtue 
if it should be provocative of a more adequate study. 

Howarp D. Roetors 

Tae University or Cincinnati 


The following books were received during the months of October and 
November : 
The Aesthetics of William Haslitt. A Study of the Philosophical Basis 
of his Criticism. By ExtsasetH Scunemper. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1933. Pp. viii, 200. 
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An Idealist View of Life. Hibbert Lectures for 1929. By S. RADHAKRISH- 
NAN. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. 352. 

Science in Defense of Liberal Religion. A Study of Henry More’s Attempt 
to Link Seventeenth Century Religion with Science. By PAut RusseLt 
Anperson. New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1933. Pp. 232. 

Henry Philip Tappan: Philosopher and University President. By CHARLES 
M. Perry. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1933. Pp. xxii, 
476. 

The Pursuit of Death. A Study of Shelley’s Poetry. By Benyamin Kurtz. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. xxii, 340. 

Indian Idealism. By SurENDRANATH. DasGupta. Cambridge, The Univer- 
sity Press; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. xxxvi, 206. 

Humanism and New World Ideals. Together with the Full Text of A 
Humanist Manifesto. By Ottver L. Retser. Yellow Springs, The Antioch 
Press, 1933. Pp. 48. 

The Challenge of Humanism. An Essay in Comparative Criticism. By 
Louis J. A. Mercier. New York, Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. 
viii, 288. 

Spinoza and Buddha. Visions of a Dead God. By S. M. Metamen. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xii, 392. 

Science and Sanity. An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems and 
General Semantics. By ALrrep Korzyesxir. Lancaster, Pa., and New York, 
The Science Press Printing Co., 1933. Pp. xx, 708. 

Joseph Conrad: His Philosophy of Life. By Wmutt1am WaLLace BANcRort. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1931. Pp. viii, 94. 

On the Contingency of Natural Law. By Cuester TowNnsenp Ruppick. 
A Thesis presented to the University of Pennsylvania. Reprinted from 
The Monist, July 1932. Pp. 330-384. 

L’émotion. Par Rente Dejean. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1933. Pp. viii, 262. 


L’individualisation de l’enseignement. L’individualité des enfants et son 
réle dans l'éducation. Par Henrt Boucuert. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1933. Pp. 
xvi, 546. 


L’individualité. Exposés par Maurice Cautcery, C. Boucié, Prerre JANET, 
J. Pracet, Lucren Fesvre. Centre International de Synthése. Troisiéme 
semaine internationale de synthése. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1933. Pp. iv, 
158. 

La liberté scolaire et l'état. Régimes soviétique, francais, belge et hollandais. 
Par Pranas Drevrninxkalrtis. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1933. Pp. 310. 

Propositions de philosophie. Par Cyrmte Bionpeav. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1933. Pp. xx, 236. 


La méthode de Descartes et son application a la métaphysique. Par Cu. 
Serrus. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1933. Pp. 126. 
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La perception visuelle. Etude psychologique de la distance: les conditions 
objectives. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1926. Pp. 168. 

Dante: De la monarchie. Introduction et traduction par B. LANpry. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1933. Pp. viii, 198. 

Dictionnaire de spiritualité, ascétique et mystique. Doctrine et histoire. 
Publié sous la direction de Marcet Vitter. Fascicule II. Paris, Gabriel 
Beauchesne et ses Fils, 1933. Pp. 321-640. 


Einleitung in die Philosophie. Von TuHeopor Litt. Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. 
Teubner, 1933. Pp. viii, 338. 

Die Grundlagen der Geometrie. Ihre Bedeutung fiir Philosophie, Mathe- 
matik, Physik und Technik. Von Huco Dincier. Stuttgart, Ferdinand 
Enke, 1933. Pp. viii, 76. 

Natur und Wahrheit. Untersuchung iiber Entstehung und Entwicklung 
des Schellingschen Systems bis 1800. Von Kurt ScHILirnc. Miinchen, 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1934. Pp. 144. 

Phinomenologie und Metaphysik. Das Problem des Relativismus und seiner 
Uberwindung. Von ArNno_tp Merzcer. Halle a. Saale, Max Niemeyer, 
1933. Pp. xvi, 270. 

Die Aristoteleskommentare des Simon von Faversham (+1306). Sitzungs- 
berichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch- 
historische Abteilung, Jahrgang 1933, Heft 3. Miinchen, Bayerische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1933. Pp. 40. 


Idealismo e solipsismo e saggi critici. Per Enrico Castetti. Roma, Angelo 
Signorelli, 1933. Pp. 108. 


Scienza e filosofia. Per Uco Spretto. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1933. Pp. 156. 


La filosofia dell’esperienza di Davide Hume. Per GatvANo DELLA VOLPE. 
Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1933. Pp. x, 192. 


La spiritualita dell’essere e Leibniz. Per G. E. Barre. Padova, Cedam, 1933. 
Pp. viii, 554. 
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NOTES 


Durant Drake, Professor of Philosophy and Education at Vassar Col- 
lege since 1915, died on November 25, 1933, in the fifty-fifth year of his 
age. He received from Harvard University the degree of A.B. in I900 
and the degree of A.M. in 1902, and from Columbia University the degree 
of Ph.D. in 1911. He was instructor in philosophy at the University of 
Illinois, 1911-12, and Associate Professor of Ethics and Philosophy of Re- 
ligion at Wesleyan University, 1912-15. Among his works are the following: 
Problem of Things in Themselves, 1911; Problems of Conduct, 1914; 
Problems of Religion, 1916; Shall We Stand by the Church?, 1920; Essays 
in Critical Realism (with others), 1921; America Faces the Future, 1922; 
Mind and Its Place in Nature, 1925; The New Morality, 1925; and In- 
vitation to Philosophy, 1933. 


Emile Meyerson died in Paris on December 3, 1933, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age. He was born in Lublin, Poland, and went to .Paris in 


1882. 


The Editors of The Philosophical Review are pleased to welcome a new 
journal into the field of philosophy. The title of the journal is Philosophy 
of Science. It is issued under the control of an editorial board of thirteen 
members and an advisory board of forty-two members. William Marias 
Malisoff is the Editor and The Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland, the publisher. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


Mrinp, XLII, 168; H. W. B. Joseph, A Defence of Free-thinking in Logis- 
tics Resumed; Reginald Jackson, The Distinction between Connotative 
and Non-Connotative Names; A. E. Duncan-Jones, Ethical Words and 
Ethical Facts; F. C. S. Schiller, The Unity of the Universe; W. T. Stace, 
The Construction of the External World. 


Puuosopny, VIII, 32: Vitalis Norstrim, Intellectualism; V. Burdwood 
Evans, A Scholastic Theory of Art; B. M. Laing, The Problem of Justice 
in Plato’s Republic; A. E. Garvie, Values and Their Relations; A. H. J. 
Knight, Nietzsche and Epicurean Philosophy; Helen Wodehouse, Poetry 
and Truth; Joshua C. Gregory, Cudworth and Descartes. 


Tue Journat or Puitosopny, XXX, 18: Louis Harap, What is Poetic 
Truth?; F. C. S. Schiller, Data, Datives, and Ablatives. 19: James Bissett 
Pratt, Recent Developments in Indian Thought. 20: Ernest Nagel, A Fre- 
quency Theory of Probability. 21: Sterling P. Lamprecht, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism in Santayana; Harold A. Larrabee, Report of the Chicago 
Meeting of the American Philosophical Association. 22: Arthur O. Love- 
joy, Dualism and the Paradox of Reference. 23: Donald C. Williams, The 
Innocence of the Given. 
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Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XLIV, 1: Wm. Pepperell Mon- 
tague, Philosophy as Vision; Carl F. Taeusch, Reallocating Earnings and 
Wages; Leo Abraham, The Logic of Ethical Intuitionism; Van Meter 
Ames, Apology for Aesthetes; Harold D. Lasswell, The Problem of World- 
Unity; In Quest of a Myth; Mahendranath Sircar, Social and Moral Ideas 
in the Upanishads; 7. V. Smith, Oughtness and Order; Paul DeLargy, A 
Scandal Scanned, or How to Keep Philosophy Respectable. 

Tue Symposium, IV, 4: Philip Wheelright, Comment; C. R. Morse, 
Picasso; Paul Goodman, Ballade on 3 Themes; Carl Rakosi, William 
Carlos Williams; Alfred Young Fisher, A Story; Kenneth Burke, War, 
Response and Contradiction. 

Tue JourNAL or Reticion, XIII, 4: Archibald G. Baker, Reactions to 
the Laymen’s Report; John Francis Butler, Psychology and the “Nu- 
minous”; Matthew Spinka, Slavic Translations of the Scriptures; Edwin 
Ewart Aubrey, The Authority of Religious Experience Re-examined; 
John T. McNeill, Folk-Paganism in the Penitentials. 

Tue New Scuorasticism, VII, 4: D. E. Sharp, The Philosophy of Rich- 
ard Fishacre (d. 1248); Thomas Verner Moore, Gestalt Psychology and 
Scholastic Philosophy (1) ; W. D. Nutting, The Problem of Transcendence 
in the Philosophy of Joseph Geyser. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review, XV, 4: George L. Richardson, The Re- 
statement of Christian Morals; Clayton R. Bowen, The Place of Ephesians 
Among the Letters of Paul; F. W. Gingrich, The Classics and the New 
Testament ; John R. Crosby, On the Canon Law (Part III); Burton Scott 
Easton, The New ‘Acts’; David O. Voss, The Sins of Each One of Them. 

Specutum, VIII, 4: R. S. Loomis, The Irish Origin of the Grail Legend; 
R. McKeon, Utility and Philosophy in the Middle Ages; G. Vernadsky, The 
Heresy of the Judaizers and Ivan III; J. S. P. Tatlock, The English Jour- 
ney of the Laon Canons; J. M. Campbell, Patristic Studies and Middle 
English Literature; C. Grant Loomis, King Arthur and the Saints; H. C. 
Greene, Orientis Partibus; H. H. Coulson, Twelfth-Century Land Trans- 
fers at Aquinum; T. P. Oakley, Cultural Affiliations of Early Ireland in 
the Penitentials ; Joshua Starr, An Iconodulic Legend; J. H. Stein, An Un- 
published Fragment of Wyclif’s Confessio; A. Boutemy, The Manuscript 
Tradition of the Speculum Stultorum; C. Roth, The Feast of Purim and 
the Blood Accusation; G. L. Frost, The Music of The Kinges Note; G. F. 
Davidson, Turonisch or Turonizing? 

Tue Hissert Journat, XXXII, 1: Hamilton Baynes, From Newman 
to Gore; B. H. Streeter, Poems of Jesus; Clement C. J. Webb, The Na- 
ture of Religious Experience; Muriel Kent, The Religious Experience of 
Sadhu Sundar Singh; F. C. S. Schiller, Man’s Limitations or God’s?; 
Vida D. Scudder, The Cross in Utopia; C. J. Cadoux, What Does the 
Crucifixion Mean?; W. M. Childs, Remembrance of Things Past: Sixty 
Years Ago in a Lincolnshire village; Reginald Coupland, The Memory of 
Wilberforce; F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Church and State: Their Past and Pre- 
sent Relations; E. B. Castle, Quakerism as Adventure; Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
Silence and Emphasis in Buddhism; G. Dawes Hicks, Survey of Recent 
Philosophical Literature. 
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Qualifications for Entrance to the University; Mary Cochran, Facts and 
Fallacies in Pianism ; Stwart Moore, Rational Absurdity in Primitives. 

Tue British JourNAL or Psycuo.rocy, XXIV, 2: A. W. Wolters, On 
Conceptual Thinking; N. R. F. Maier, An Aspect of Human Reasoning; 
Philip E. Vernon, The American vs. the German Methods of Approach 
to the Study of Temperament and Personality; R. G. Gordon, The Merrill- 
Palmer Scale of Intelligence Tests for Pre-school Children Applied to 
Low-Grade Mental Defectives; W. Line, Factorial Analysis and its Rela- 
tionship to Psychological Method; Franklin O. Smith, An Investigation of 
Factors Influencing the Visibility of Flicker Under Conditions of Monocu- 
lar Stimulation; William Brown and William Stephenson, Professor God- 
frey Thomson’s Note; J. B. Rhine and William McDougall, Third Report 
on a Lamarckian Experiment. 

Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL oF PsycHnoLocy, XLV, 4: M. Bentley, Mind, 
Body, and Soul in Medical Psychology; A. D. Glanville, The Psychological 
Significance of the Horopter; M. B. Drury, Progressive Changes in Non- 
Foveal Perception of Line Patterns; E. F. Tait, A Reciprocal Reflex Sys- 
tem in the Accommodation-Convergence Relationships; G. W. Hartmann, 
Insight vs. Trial-and-Error in the Solution of Problems; J. A. McGeoch, 
Curves of Memorization after Different Amounts of Practice; W. N. Hal- 
lett, A Psychophysical Study of Visual Gestalten; J. Anderson and H. R. 
Crosland, A Method of Measuring the Effect of Primacy of Report in 
the Range of Attention Experiment; G. A. Fry, Color Phenomena from 
Adjacent Retinal Areas for Different Temporal Patterns of Intermittent 
White Light; R. H. Earhart and K. M. Dallenbach, The Response of Warm 
Spots Under Successive Stimulation; C. L. Hull, The Meaningfulness of 
320 Selected Nonsense Syllables. 

PsycnHo.ocicat Review, XL, 6: W. B. Pillsbury, The Units of Experi- 
ence—Meaning or Gestalt; Horace B. English, The Ghostly Tradition and 
the Descriptive Categories of Psychology; Harvey Carr, The Quest for 
Constants; P. E. Vernon, The Biosocial Nature of the Personality Trait; 
John E. Wenrick, The Conundrum of the Continued Response. 

JourRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHotocy, XVI, 5: K. W. Braly, The 
Influence of Past Experience in Visual Perception; ]. C. Young, A Study of 
Tremor in Normal Subjects; T. C. Scott and L. L. Henninger, The Rela- 
tion between Length and Difficulty in Motor Learning: A Comparison 
with Verbal Learning; T. W’. Cook, Studies in Cross Education: II. Fur- 
ther Experiments in Mirror Tracing the Star-Shaped Maze; K. Gordon, 
Some Records of the Memorizing of Sonnets; E. E. E. Folgmann, An Ex- 
perimental Study of Composer-Preferences of Four Outstanding Sym- 
phony Orchestras; A. L. Winsor and E. I. Strongin, A Study of the De- 
velopment of Tolerance for Caffeinated Beverages; W. McTeer, Changes 
in Grip Tension following Electric Shock in Mirror Tracing; F. D. Fry, 
D. D. M. Haupt, and L. Wartena, The D. L. for Cutaneous Two-Point 
Stimulation by the Method of Single Stimuli. 

Psycno.ocicaL Butietin, XXX, 8: Paul S. Achilles, Proceedings, Fourth 
Spring Meeting, New York Branch, American Psychological Association; 
John A. McGeoch, Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Mid- 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY AND Puuiosopny, XI, 3: 
W. A. Merrylees, Judgment (II) ; C. G. Lambie, A Liberal Education and the 
western Psychological Association; Robert H. Seashore, Proceedings of 
the Western Psychological Association; Lyle H. Lanier, Proceedings of 
the Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy 
and Psychology. 

CHARACTER AND Persona.ity, II, 1: R. W. G. Hingston, Psychological 
Weapons in Animal Fight; Robert Saudek, Identical Twins Reared Apart; 
O. V. Verschuer, Heredity and Psychic Properties; D. Wiersma, On 
Pathological Lying; Otto Lipmann, Joy in Labor; Goodwin Watson, Next 
Steps in Personality Measurement; S. Zuckerman, Recent Research on 
Animal Behavior. 

Revue Puriosopnigve, LVIII, 9 et 10: Destutt de Tracy, Le mémoire de 
Berlin (1806) ; J. Nogué, Site et champ; J. Delevsky, Cosmogonie et phi- 
losophie de histoire. 

ErKenntTnNis, III, 4—6: Max Hartmann, Die methodol. Grundlagen der 
Biologie; Albert Lange u. A. Dohrn, Dokumente iiber Naturwissenschaft 
und Philosophie; Josef Popper-Lunkeus, Uber die Grundbegriffe der Phi- 
losophie und die Gewissheit unserer Erkenntnisse; Heinrich Léwy, Com- 
mentar zu Josef Poppers Abhandlung; Yrjo Renqvist, Uber die begriff- 
liche Bestimmung der Sinnesinhalte (das Messen in der Sinnesphysiologie) 
und iiber das Webersche Gesetz; Leon Chwistek, Die nominalistische 
Grundlegung der Mathematik; A. Pannekoek, Das Wesen des Natur- 
gesetzes; Hans Reichenbach, Die logischen Grundlagen des Wahrschein- 
lichkeitsbegriffs. 

ScuHoLastiK, VIII, 4: Heinr. Wetsweiler, Das Sakrament der Firmung 
in den systematischen Werken der ersten Friihscholastik; Alexander Will- 
woll, Fiinfundzwanzig Jahre deutsche Denkpsychologie; Anton Antweiler, 
Anselmus von Canterbury, Monologion und Proslogion; Franz Pelster, 
Neue Schriften des englischen Franziskaners Richardus Rufus von Corn- 
wall (um 1250). 


GioRNALE CRITICO DELLA FiLosortA ITALIANA, IV, 1: L. Stefanini, La 
poetica del Convito; B. Kieszkowski, Averroismo e platonismo in Italia; 
A. Giannoti, Filosofia e scienza; F. Brunelli, La crisi contemporanea e il 
bisogno di una nuova filosofia. 





